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HAMILTON’S ARITHM 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph. D., . 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


°¥ BO 


A Three-Book or a Two-Book Series 


Three-Book Series 





Primary Arithmetic - $0.35 
Intermediate Arithmetic -40 
School Arithmetic . 45 


Two-Book Series 





Elementary Arithmetic 
Complete Arithmetic 





Although these arithmetics are intended to be placed 
in the pupil’s hands beginning with the third year, the 
oral work of the first two-years is carefully developed in 
each series as a guide to the teacher. Great care has 
been taken to make the plan agree with present peda- 
gogical ideas of teaching arithmetic, and, consequently, 
in the earlier years, an easy treatment of each subject is 
provided before the complete treatment. In the earlier 
books, because the unit of classification in many schools 
is the half year, the subject matter has been separated 
into two parts, and treated topically.. In the later books 
the year has been made the unit of division, and here the 
treatment is also topical. Besides the two treatments of 
topics, the work is distinguished by the emphasis on oral 
drill, the number and variety of problems, the emphasis 
on business arithmetic, the systematic reviews, and the 
easy steps in gradation. 





These books possess an easy adaptability to the vary- 
ing conditions in schools, which is very advantageous 
and unusual, In the three-book series the subject mat- 
ter is so arranged with a plan of alternation that bright 
pupils may be promoted from the fourth vear’s work to 
the sixth year’s work, or from the fifth year’s work to 
the seventh year’s work without omitting the study of 
any important topic, and thus complete an eight-years’ 
course in seven years. In the two-book series the sub- 
ject matter is so arranged with a plan of alternation that 
bright pupils may finish the first five years’ work in four 
years, and be promoted from the fourth year’s work to 
the sixth year’s work, and thus complete an eight-years’ 


course in seven years. 





Other Distinctive Points 


Hamilton’s Arithmetics grow with the child and make 
him grow. 
They contain only what is thoroughly practical, 
Each page is a distinct advance over what comes before, 
yet is not too difficult for the child to understand. 
Each year develops a distinct mastery of new conditions, 
new processes, new applications. 

The child’s mind is so trained that he instinctively takes 
the shortest cuts to correct solutions. 

The books make the brain the centre, and allow the child 
to use the pencil only as a convenience when the 





number is too large or the problem too intricate to 
carry in the mind. 

The pencil is never used as a substitute for thinking. 

The examples and problems are abundant and adequate, 
awakening and attractive, sensible and developing. 

They are just the kind that the householder, the prop- 
erty owner, the farmer, the business man, the 
banker, the broker, the carpenter, the engineer, or, 
im fact, any one is daily obliged to perform. 

The processes taught are only those recognized to be 
the best. 

Algebra is wisely-and discriminately introduced. 
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_ THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


’ Although this is an “off year” in 
politics, governors were elected in 
six states;—Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, and Mississippi,—on Novem- 
ber 7, and there were elections of 
legislatures, or Of minor officers, in 
many other states. The results were 
mixed and varied, but, however en- 
tangled with local and state issues, 
had a significant bearing upon na- 
tional politics. That Massachusetts, 
for example, should have re-elected 
its Democratic governor, even 
though by a considerably reduced 
Majority, points to a Republican 
demoralization which is ominous for 
year. On the other hand, 
Rhode Island re-elected its Republi- 
can governor by a greatly increased 
plurality; New York reversed the 
Democratic majority in the Assem- 
bly and returned a body largely Re- 
publican; and the New Jersey Repub- 
licans recovered control of both 
branches of the legislature. Ken- 
tucky returned to its old Democratic 
moorings. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S TOUR. 


Opinions are divided as to whether 
President Taft’s recent tour has 
strengthened or weakened him polit:- 
ally, but there is hardly any room 
for difference of opinion as to the 
clearness and boldness with which he 
affirmed the principles upon which he 
will go before the next Republican 
national convention, and, if re-nomi- 
nated, beiore the people. The Presi- 
dent expressed his intention to en- 
force the Sherman anti-trust law 
without fear or favor; and the attack 
upon the steel trust is evidence of 
his sincerity. He declared plainly in 
favor of a downward revision of the 
present tariff,—but an orderly and de- 
liberate revision, based on informa- 
tion gathered and submitted by the 
tariff board. And he strongly urged 
pressure upon the Senate to secure 
the ratification of the arbitration 
treaties. By these principles he is 

epared to stand or fall; and, if de- 

at comes, he will take it good- 
humoredly, as he takes everything. 


MAINE FOR PROHIBITION. 


The long-awaited decision of the 
governor and council of the state of 
Maine upon the returns of the recent 
vote ‘upon the proposed repeal of 
constitutional prohibition has been 
rendered. Under the decision, the 
corrected returns from the four 
towns in which the vote was at first 
erroneously reported are accepted, 
and the result is the defeat of the 
proposed repeal by a majority of 758. 
It was hardly to be expected that a 
result achieved by so narrow a mar- 
gin should remain long unchallenged. 
Governor Plaisted has announced his 
intention to call a special session of 
the iegislature in February for the 
express purpose of resubmitting a 
repeal amendment. new contest, 
therefore, will follow closely upon 
the old, and both parties will begin 
at once to gird themselves for the 
fray. 


THE TURKISH APPEAL. 


It seems an anomaly that Turkey 
should be appealing to the Christian 
powers for intervention to check 
atrocities perpetrated by the troops 
of a Christian power. Yet there 1s 
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such a concurrence of testimony 
from entirely disinterested sources 
as to barbarities perpetrated by Ital- 
ians in Tripoli upon helpless prison- 
ers and non-combatants that it can 
searcely be doubted that there was 
ample justification for the appeal. 
The Italian censorship is rigid, but 
German and English correspondents 
who were presert agree in their re- 
ports of the harrowing and disgrace- 
ful scenes. The Italian troops, after 
the recent unexpected attack upon 
them by Arabs, lest control of them- 
selves completely. Hague conven- 
tions and international agreements 
as to what may and what may not be 
done in war count for little when 
blood-lust seizes upon an army. 


THE END OF THE MANCHU 
DYNASTY. 

It was remarked in this column 
last week that the throne in China 
was tottering to its fall. Events are 
moving with such astonishing rapid- 
ity that it is highly probable that be- 
fore this is printed the downfall of 
the Manchu dynasty may be com- 
plete. Little, indeed, is left of it now. 
In the terms of surrender which it 
offered the revolutionaries as a basis 
of peace negotiations, it gave up 
everything except bare existence. 
The shocking atrocities perpetrated 
by the imperial troops at the burning 
and sacking of Hankow put an effec- 
tual check upon all negotiations. 
One by one, the most important 
cities, Shanghai included, have fallen 
into the hands of the revolutionaries, 
most of them without even a_ pre- 
tence of a struggle; and the only 
thing which has hindered the flight 
of the imperial family from Pekin has 
been the difficulty of finding a safe 
place of refuge. Nothing short of a 
republic will satisfy the revolution- 
aries. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN AGREE- 
MENT. 

Pending only the: favorable action 
of the French parliament, which may 
safely be taken for granted, France 
and Germany have reached an agree- 
ment upon the Moroccan question 
which ends pacifically an issue which, 
but a tew months ago, threatened the 
peace of Europe. Germany  con- 
cedes to France the protectorate 
over Morocco, with some slight limi- 
tations as to the protection of the 
rights of German subjects. In re- 
turn she receives 150,000 square miles 
of French territory in Central Africa 
adjoining her colony on the Camer- 
oons, with an outlet on the Congo 
river. Roth as to prestige and as to 
practical results, France is the gainer 
by this compact. She has demon- 
strated that she cannot be crowded 
out of what she thinks to be her 
rights by German menaces; and she 
gets full control of the north coast 
of Africa as far east as Tripoli. The 
indignant comments of the German 
press prove that the French advan- 
tage is fully appreciated. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS REC- 


OGNIZED. 
Just twenty-five years ago Cardinal 
Gibbons was invested with the 


princely insignia of his high office, 
ard since then he has stood as the 


one American cardinal. Now, how- 
ever, the elevation of three other 
Americans,—Archbishop  O’Connel! 


of Boston, Archbishop Farley of 


New York, and Archbishop Falconio, 
apostolic delegate 


to the United 
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States,—is announced. This — action 
by the church of Rome has aroused 
wide comment, and there are some 
enthusiasts who go so far as to pre- 
dict that the time will come when an 
American will be pope. There is lit- 
tle likelihood of any essential weak- 
ening of the influences which have 
chosen one Italian prelate after an- 
other to pontifical honors. But the 
new selections are extremely signifi- 
cant as a recognition by the authori- 
ties of the church of the large and 
increasing importance of American 
Catholics in ecclesiastical affairs. 
A GREAT REVIEW. 

The recent two-days’ review of the 
Amerjcan navy in the North River 
was an impressive spectacle. Ninety- 
eight warships,—the largest fleet 
ever mobilized under the flag of the 
United States,—passed in review be- 
fore the President and roared deaf- 
ening salutes to him. Only seven 
battleships of the navy were missing 
from the spectacle. There were sev- 
eral survivors of the famous “White 
Squadron,” once the occasion of so 
much patriotic pride, in line. The 
contrast between the old-line battle- 
ships and the modern super-dread- 
noughts was impressive. There were 
three ships in line,—the Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, and lIowa,—which took 
part in the fight with Cervera’s fleet 
off Santiago. They have been reju- 
venated and their armament doubled 
inefficiency. Next in age came the 
Ohio, Maine, and Missouri, but these. 
though regarded as giants when 
built, have a tonnage of only 12,500,— 
less than half that of the modern 
super-dreadnoughts. 





St. Nicholas in 1912. 


There is to be a new baseball 
series in St. Nicholas during 1912; a 
companion to the series concluded in 
the October number. The new series 
will deal even more minutely with the 
fine points of the great national 
game, enriched by the experiences 
and incidents of the latest race for 
the pennant in the National league. 
In one instance this series seems to 
have worked disaster to a local 
manager, for a resident of a western 
town sends the magazine a letter 
Stating that, after reading the St. 
Nicholas articles, their club had 
promptly decided that their manager 
was a “bonehead,” and had asked for 
his resignation. 


-" 


A SINGULAR ERROR. 


Little Johnnie had been reading the 
newspaper. 

“Pa,” he said, as he laid the paper 
aside, “where is Dresden?” 





“Dresden? Why, Dresden is in 
Germany, my son,” said Mr. Knowit- 
all. “Why?” 


“Oh, nothin’,” said Johnnie, “only 
this paper must be edited by an ig- 
geramius.. He speaks of Dresden 
China.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


REALLY HUMAN. 


Vacation is a good time, not 
merely for the minister to pursue 
avocations but for other folk to dis- 
cover how human he is. We recently 
heard of a small boy who came home 
from a Sunday school picnic and re- 
ported to his mother what he had 
found out about the pastor. “Ok, 
mamma,” said the youngster, “he cam 
run, and holler, and climb a tree, and 
eat !”—Congregationalist. 
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A book for every Teacher 


+ 
Sent on trial for test by actual use TEACHERS HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Con- 
tains over 500 exercises adapted to all grades. 
ew 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Sey- 
Being Selections from the Old and the N mour Eaton. Twentieth thousand. A complete 
Testaments and the Apocrypha, arranged course of instruction in social and business cor- 
as Synthetic Readings reapenaaees with a large variety of forms and 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. bil 
B. A.  Thirteenththousand. Contains nearly 
ULYSSES G. B, PIERCE problems in practical measurement suitable for be- 
Chaplain of the United States Senate ginners, with answers. : 
4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited 
‘ by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Con- 
teacher interested in Bible readings or instruction to tains over 800 exercises and problems; with an- 
pupils bas long been waiting. \ Nothing bas heretofore swers, for review work in the lower grammar 
been prepared, we believe, of this synthetic character, grades. 
and it wonderfully simplifies as wellas clarifies Bibli- 5.- Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. 
cal readings for or to young people. ° D. Capel, B. A, Twelfththousand. Contains 
Following the order of the Bible books, passages over 600 exercises and problems, with answers, 
from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 6. 100 Lessons taiConmosition:: Br. W.. EH 
are brought together into units with but one subject, "Hestes, Sulaete tent oe rs pt aoe dans 
and calculated to make a definite religious impression ; tical eneachaae’ andl | A pr hy exgeoem sd valuable 
everything tending to blur this impression is omitted. rs as SOmErs nits reghe <a itt 
The volume is therefore free from all allusions that WOEES GR COMRPSRYITe SVSE WE Senem 
disturb or embarrass. e pevenany #s ee a > ay ge By 
So valuable and useful to teachers is this book deemed yay 7 oS ee : SER ng ae sagt 
by the publishers that they merely ask the privilege of send- ee ee ae Te is abook ras 
ing acopy for examination (or descriptive circulars ) with- vegaire Goll thinkis q on thas, oF eee 
out putting the recipient under obligation. The price to t q h Fo n ng P 
be paid if the book ts retained is $1.35 for the cloth, and cacher and pupy. 
$1.65 for the thin paper, flexible leather, edition. If noz, Discount on large orders. 
meeting expectations, it can be returned without expense. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION| | NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 6 Beacon Street, Boston 





AND EDITED BY 


This is a book for which we are confident every 
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SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Requires no technical skill on the part of the teacher—merely ability to read and do 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic. 


Every lesson contains a connected and progressive series of problems in one indusiry. 


Each lesson holds child's attention to one line of construction until he knows something 
about it. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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RUSKIN AND DIXON 


Chi RUSKIN, THE ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON ART, in his well-known book, 


“SESAME AND LILIES,” 


tells all book readers to refuse to buy books unless well printed and well bound. He despised 
a mean and slovenly-made-up book. 


This is the ground Dixom takes with pencils: Refuse all pencils that are not good 
specimens of the art of pencil-making—which means a pencil with a good soul (the lead), a 
good body (the wood), and good clothes (good finishing and stamping) ; in brief,— 


DISLOoONnN’s 
Send for Samples of The Pencil That Fits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY . Jersey City, N. J. 
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BRIGHAM’S COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


is the book you have been looking for. Its dis- 
tinctly broad and practical treatment of the entire 
subject places it conspicuously above contemporary 
textbooks and insures its future as a standard. 

The student enters at once upon the study of 
wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, and coal, as the staples 
of industry, and gains inductively a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of commercial geography. 

Part II, which treats of the commercial geog- 
raphy of the United States, brings to the front the 
most significant features of our industries and com- 
merce. A chapter is devoted to the subject’ of 
water resources, the importance of which is for the 
first time recognized in a textbock. 


Part III deals briefly with the commercial geog- 
raphy of foreign countries. 

The work is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
maps, and photographs that are closely related to 
the text and of immense value in the course. 
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RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates 


the time » Kove your subscription expires. 


continuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
jtoatien, It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to subscribers 
who are busy and may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 


pires. 


Chang ddress.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their ot hoon giv both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper ifsent toaformer address 


until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
lnautve mate by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express meney 


orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 
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A New Kind of Supplementary Reading to 
Strengthen the Geography and History Courses 


Stories of Long Ago in 
the Philippines 


By D. O. McGovnry 





This book contains charming old stories 
from Philippine history. The stories are 
well written and easily understood by chil- 
dren of lower grades. Every effort has been 
made to make these stories accurate and re- 
liable, and the book is a distinct contribu- 
tion to Philippine history. Boys and girls 
will b@ delighted with the stories and will 
get a good idea of the early history of the 
Philippines. It is a book well suited for 
supplementary reading and children’s ]i- 
braries, and it has been on young people’s 
reading circles and school library lists of 
Arkansas, Indiana, Iowa, and Virginia. 





List price, 40 cents Mailing price, 48 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


BEGINNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 
By A. R. Mann, Secretary to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. 
x+326 pages. 75 cents net. 

Based on the report of the Committee of the National Ed- 
ucational Association on Industrial Education in School 
for Rural Communities, this text treats the four sets of 
subjects recommended by that Committee: the affairs uf ag- 
riculture, the soil, farming schemes and crops, and farm ani- 


mals 
AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. xviii+531+lii pages, $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Dickson has told in an unbroken narrative form the 
history of our country for grammar schoo! pupils. A unique 
feature of the book is the grading. The majority of text- 
books, whether intended to cover one grade or several, re- 
quire throughout the same degree of intellectual develop- 
ment on the partof the student. Mrs. Dickson has planned 
her book to meet the less developed intellectuality of sixth- 
year pupils and the more advanced mental development of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 


NORTH AMERICA 
Volume I. of “The Continents and Their People,” by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., 8. B., Depart- 
mentofGeography State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California; and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, &.S., 
. M., formerly Professor of Education, Throop 
Polytechnic In«titute, Pasadena, California. 12mo. 
Cloth. L[ilustrated. xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 
This is the first of a series of supplementary readers in- 
tended to cover all the continents. All the countries of North 
America are treated in detail, their physical, political, social 
and industrial characteristics being described. A valuable 
adjunct in the study of geography. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(In Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) 

By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, 
Lead, 8S. D., and W. A. Arnold, Director Business 
Training, Woodbine, Iowa, Normal School. 12mo. 
Cloth. xi+258 pages. Yo cents net 
The book is the outcome of the authors’ belief that the 

arithmetic taught in the school should be the arithmetic of 
real life; that school methods should be the same as those of 
the counting-room, the shop and the farm. go that it should 
be unnecessary either to “unlearn”’ or to learn new methods 
of business. The book js adapted to the upper grammar 
grades and to the high school. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New Yo'k 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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THE ELIMINATION OF THE 


BY A. E. 


[Ford Hall Address 


America’s most important assets are her boys 
who are being trained in manliness and her girls 
in womanliness. Her liabilities are her boys and 
girls who are in training for dependence and de- 
linquency. 

Increased opportunities and conveniences for 
the perpetration of crime and easy escape from 
detection and conviction make it infinitely more 
important than in the past that criminal desire be 
early -eliminated and education in crime ‘pre- 
vented. 

If there is to be no improvement in the ways and 
means of making boys good men and girls good 
women, then, indeed, we are of all nations most 
miserable, and once more the world will enter 
upon dark ages. But I believe most thoroughly 
and unequivocally and say without mental reserva- 
tion that America is about to take giant strides 
in the elimination of the bad and the evolution of 
the good in the boys who would most easily be- 
come the hoodlum class. I am entirely confi- 
dent that there is no more reason why we cannot 
be as sure of eliminating this element before boys 
are eighteen through the right training in the 
home, the school, and in public endeavor, as is 
Luther Burbank of success in plant development. 

I speak advisedly and from abundant oppor- 
tunity to know the change that is taking place in 
the attitude of the home, the school, and the public 
toward their responsibility in this matter. 

Let no one think that I assume that our dangers 
are all from boys at the bottom of society, for I 
know full well that the Harry Thaws jeopardize 
society more than the Harry Orchards; but now 
and here we are dealing with the hoodlum ele- 
ment in boy life at the bottom of society, an ele- 
ment that is morally certain to develop some form 
of vice. Whatever may have been true at other 
times, it is now certain that whoever sows wild 
oats will reap a very wild harvest; that boys who 
are allowed to develop as social vermin will live 
and die a public pest. 

It is necessary to recognize the danger of de- 
lay and neglect. in dealing with this element in 
society. Last year a West Virginia orchardist 
neglected spraying his orchard for four days; then 
he sprayed it as thoroughly as in other years; 
but the brief delay cost him $3,800, for they were 
the days in which the moths got in their work. 

Last March, walking on the levee of a farm of 
22.000 acres in California with the superintendent, 
he stopped suddenly, called to an assistant to go 
at once for a man with a gun who was to stay 
there personally or by proxy till he killed the 





HOODLUM BOY ELEMENT. 


WINSHIP. 


, Boston, October 29.} 


ground squirrel whose hole had been discovered. 
“Leave one squirrel unmolested, and you never 
know the ruin that may follow.” Until recently 
it has been with difficulty that any movement 
could be vigorously promoted that looked to an 
all ‘round crusade to enlist the home, the school, 
and public endeavor in intelligent activity to bene- 
fit this class of boys, 

We must realize that there is no specific for the 
saving of such boys. There are a great number 
of professional promoters of specific reforms who 
desire to be financed for conducting some “sure 
remedy” for the ills of boys. There are multi- 
millionaires who are ready to provide $10,000 a 
year in a patent device for making good spellers; 
$20,000 a year for a specific movement to elimi- 
nate lust in boys and girls; or $100,000 a year to 
make boys skilful laborers. Without intending 
the slightest reflection on any enthusiast, it is yet 
to be demonstrated that anybody anywhere has 
found a specific for any of the ills that afflict-so- 
ciety through the hoodlum class. 

Physical health is not a matter of sound lungs; 
sound heart, or good digestion merely ; there must 
be health in every organ and function, and there 
must be no parasitical growths. Tuberculosis at 
the knee may be as fatal as in the lungs; blood 
poison in a finger may be as certain death as heart 
disease; so, in society, these boys must be dealt 
with for all ’round perfection. Home, school, and 
public must all feel themselves responsible for 
knowing what to do, how to do it, and when, for 
the social, industrial, civic, and moral well-being 
of boys and girls. All activity must be focused 
on the benefit of all children. 

There must be adequate training for pros- 
perity, efficiency, culture, and character. There 
must be neither neglect nor mis-direction of ef- 
fort. Neglect training for prosperity and effi- 
ciency, and you neglect training for character. 

Until the child is six years of age all effort must 
be centred on the home. Pure milk, pure air, 
cleanliness, and every other art and device of sci- 
ence must be utilized to save the lives of children, 
and, what is more important, pave the way for 
permanent health and a rugged constitution. 

Mothers must be taught to care.for children 
physically, socially, and morally at public expense. 
This is more vital to the nation than to train 
teachers for work in the public schools. Physicians 
should be required to report upon the apparent 
fitness of prospective mothers for the care of 
children; they should be required to report upon 
the inefficiency of mothers as they now report the 
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presence of contagious diseases. There are many 
more deaths and much more individual suffering 
and greater public calamity in the wake of ineffi- 
cient motherhood than from any contagious 
disease. 

Fathers, as well as mothers, should be held re- 
sponsible for the wise treatment of children in the 
home for the first six years. 

From six to twelve years of age the home and 
school must share responsibility for the all ’round 
development of the child physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and morally. Under ten years of age not 
even the juvenile court can interfere, except in 
extreme cases, and rarely is there need of any out- 
side interference before the child is twelve years 
of age. 

Both the home and the school must accept re- 
sponsibility for their part in this work, and no less 
responsibility for the harmonious action of the 
two. 

The home must not be allowed to lessen the 
efficiency of the school by being out of sympathy 
with it or by hindering the success of school ef- 
fort. 

Those who have occasion to study the influences 
demoralizing boys who make the hoodlum class 
realize how generally it has resulted from the 
failure of the home to support the authority and 
be in sympathy with the activity of the school. 

On the other hand, the school must not neglect 
or ignore the out-of-school life of boys and girls. 
With a large percentage of boys the school utterly 
fails to accomplish much toward the prevention of 
the hoodlum element because teachers regard 
their work as confined to the schoolroom and 
yard. 

The teacher's salary is not paid for five hours 
a day for five days in the week for forty weeks 
in the year nor for out-of-school work in connec- 
tion with the school life of the child. The teacher 
is not employed merely, even though they be 
broad enough, to cover the physical, social, mental, 
and moral life of the child. The teacher is em- 
ployed to do all that is possible through the school 
and its influences toward the prosperity, efficiency, 
culture, and character of the pupils. 

From twelve years onward the public has great 
responsibility for the prevention and cure of 
recklessness on the part of boys. During the 
past month Massachusetts has witnessed an inter- 
esting automobile political campaign. Every 
city and important town in the state has been 
visited by two automobile parties with enthusiastic 
speakers, trying to arouse the public to a sense of 
responsibility for keeping men out of office or for 
keeping them in. How infinitely more important 
would it be to have a campaign with experts to go 
through.a state, arousing the public to its responsi- 
bility regarding the ways and means of keeping 
boys and girls from evil ways, enlisting the public 
in good endeavor along this line. Yet I have 
never known but one campaign of such a nature, 
and that was for two weeks only, and touched but 
nineteen cities. Until the public accepts its re- 


sponsibility for boys and girls above twelve years 
of age, the home and the school will be at a tre- 
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mendous disadvantage. There are millions 
available for the distribution of specific untried 
notions, but not a millionaire will give a moment’s 
attention to a proposition to arouse public re- 
sponsibility or promote the direct uplift of the 
home in ways and means that are known to be in- 


, dispensable and reliable. 


One of the best county towns in Ohio has only 
recently provided good public sidewalks or even 
a sewer system because at an early day people liv- 
ing on the best streets provided their own estates 
with sidewalks and sewer scheme. These men of 
large influence until-recently successfully opposed 
every public effort to provide the city with the 
comforts and luxuries which they themselves en- 
joyed. On the same basis men and women pro- 
vide well for their own children, but jeopardize the 
community by refusing to bear their part in a gen- 
eral scheme for public activity in aid of this largest 
public movement. 

There are three cities that have become world 
famous for the elimination of the hoodlum ele- 
ment. I choose these because they emphasize the 
fundamental truth and apply it in different ways. 

No city has succeeded in any large way in solv- 
ing the problem of the boys at the bottom that has 
allowed its work to be divided so as to have 
groups of boys operated upon in special ways. 
No city has accomplished large things where the 
work has been done by religious denominations 
working independently or by various philan- 
thropic organizations working independently. 
The only satisfactory solutions that I have dis- 
covered have been where it has been possible to 
have one universal city movement dealing with all 
the boys, so that rivalries and jealousies are im- 
possible, and no gulfs are leit between the activi- 
ties of good people. 

One great factor in the Denver juvenile court 
movement has been the fact that one guiding mind 
with loyal assistants has held itself responsible for 
the conduct and reform of every boy and girl 
from the high school to the slums, on the street, in 
factories, and department stores, so that no child 
who starts wrong can escape early attention. 

The vast majority of people who go wrong en- 
joy taking chances of escaping detection. Were 
they sure of prompt discovery there would be 
slight liability of their going wrong. 

The almost miraculous success of the work of 
John Gunckel in Toledo is based on the same 
principle. His organization of boys of the street 
is so complete as to cover literally every home in 
the city. Let a boy do any crooked work, and 
there is no doubt that other boys will report him. 
If he merely had to dodge the Congregationalist 
boys or the Unitarian boys or the Hebrew lads or 
the Catholic boys, he could, with comparative ease, 
dodge detection; but when there is no boy who is 
not after him, his opportunity of escape is elimi- 
nated. 

In Los Angeles the same results are accom- 
plished through the public schools. As a school 
official, Ernest J. Lickley and his subordinates 
have their eyes, ears, and hands on every boy from 
ten to fourteen in that city. In six years they havé 
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teduced the number of troublesome boys to one- 
third what they were, and the troublesome boys 
are not one-third as troublesome as they were six 
years ago. The Home for Delinquent Boys at 
Whittier used to have all sorts of young repro- 
bates from Los Angeles, with running away a 
regular episode. Now there are no toughs from 
Los Angeles, and no runaways. This is not acci- 
dental. ,One peculiar feature of the school side 
of the achievement of Los Angeles is the way in 
which the high school is made attractive in every 
possible way to every possible boy and girl. 

In eight years the high school enrollment has 
gone from 2,000 to 8,000, and while some of this 
increase is normal, resulting from exceptional 
growth, a large part of it, and especially the very 
large proportion of boys in the high school, must 
be credited to their peculiar way of dealing with 
the high school problem. When I was there in 
March there were forty-two different courses ; when 
I was there four months later there were forty- 
eight; and I have no guess coming as to how 
many courses they will have when I return there a 
month hence. They say emphatically to the boys 
in the upper grammar grade before they reach the 
limit of compulsory school age, that whenever a 
group of students want to do earnest work in any 
subject that promises to make for prosperity, effi- 
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ciency, culture, or character, there will be a class 
for them. So earnest are all the teachers that 
they regard it a privilege to do extra work for ex- 
tra boys. 

Whenever a portion of a class wants to spe- 
cialize in a subject and do vastly more than the 
class as a whole is doing, they also can be accom- 
modated, The boys call these groups “the 
steam-engine class,” Lecause of the speed they 
make. _I saw a group of eight boys who had 
stepped out from a regular class in physics, that 
had done more in one month than the body of the 
class would doin three months. This means 
that they would go three times as far in the sub- 
ject and deal with all sorts of higher phases and 
problems in physics than they would otherwise 
have done, 

Finally, in order to eliminate the*hoodlum ele- 
ment there must be absolute belief that the home, 
the school, and the public can eliminate the hood- 
lum element if they make the right application of 
industrial, educational, and social forces. 

There- must be scientific, skilful activity in the 
home, the school, and through the new public 
movements, 

There must be intense devotion to the saving 
of these boys for their own sakes and for their 
country’s sake. 


—— 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY J. PAUL GOODE, PH.D., 
University of Chicago. 


After traveling from one end to the other of 
the Philippines, one comes away with a very 
strong impression that here is a new land, a land 
relatively undeveloped, and waiting for the oppor- 
tunity which a stable government, science, and 
education can give. Long stretches of fertile, 
well-watered land, as promising as ever lay under 
the sun, are waiting to produce lavishly the crops 
of rice, tobacco, banana, cocoanut, rubber, abaca, 
maguey, and other textiles and fruits without num- 
ber, while hill and mountain slopes are covered 
with forests with over a hundred species of mer- 
chantable woods. 

The extent of this fair land is hard to realize. 
Its area of 127,853 square miles is scattered over 
sixteen degrees of latitude and divided into over 
3,000 islands. To bring this closer home, let us 
imagine an area equal to Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois, scattered from Minneapolis to Galveston, or 
Say an area equal to New York, New Jersey, and 
New England strewn in fragments from Boston 
to Tampa. The largest two of the islands, Luzon 
and Mindanao, are at the extremities of the group, 
and each is about the size of Pennsylvania or Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana. 

In the ‘archipelago at the present time there are 
about 8,000,000 people, most of whom have been 
under the influence of the Spanish for several 


generations. Only half a million or something 
over are classed as uncivilized. 

There is, thus, every phase of culture, from the 
most refined and highly-educated people, who 
would be a credit to the best society anywhere, 
down to the lowest untrained nomadic savages. 
The stock, almost wholly Malay, has a Chinese 
blend here and there, as well as a Spanish, and is, 
on the whole, very promising physically and intel- 
lectually. : 

The fact that the Spanish have been dominant 
in the islands for over three centuries does not 
imply an extensive spread of education or-training, 
for they had no system of free schools, and no 
ideals or wish for universal education. So the 
American pioneers found a free and unworked 
field in education. And they were not slow nor 
hesitant in putting into practice their American 
ideals in free schools. In the troublous days, 
while the fighting was still in progress in the 
province of Batangas, General J. Franklin Bell, 
then in charge there, detailed soldiers from the 
ranks to open schools in various towns. Not one 
such soldier was ever molested, and, as the general 
now says, one school teacher in a town was worth 
as much-as a company of soldiers in establishing 
peace. 

This shows how eager the people are for an edu- 
cation. They have, one and all, looked upon the 
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schools we have established as a life opportunity, 
and they are making, all over the islands, as 
earnest sacrifices to build and maintain schools 
as ever our forefathers in New England did. 
There are barrios, or towns, in the provinces 
where every peso of public money that can be 
scraped together goes to the maintenance of the 
schools. As a result of such devotion, it is now 
true that many more people in the islands speak 
English than ever spoke Spanish; that more now 
speak English than any other language or dialect; 
and that the hopes of political unity are closely. 


bound up in the establishment of English as the 


common tongue. 

This avidity for education is just as marked 
among the Igorots and other non-Christian moun- 
tain tribes, as it is among the best of the Tagals, 
Bicols, and Visayans; and even in Moroland 
schools are flourishing, and very commendable 
work is being done. In many places all over the 
islands the school is looked up to as the pride of 
the town, as a fountain of inspiration, the open 
door toward better living. The American teacher 
is in a position of peculiar responsibility. He 
shows the way and sets the standards as no other 
influence ever did in the history of the people. 

This is the superb opportunity before the 
Bureau of Education in the Philippines—to 
mould a widely scattered and strangely differing 
group of peoples into a homogeneous and effi- 
cient nation. It is possible that there is not in all 
history a better record of work wisely established 
and well inaugurated than can be shown by this 
one bureau in the one decade of its existence. 
There are now about 5,000 schools in operation, 
with an average monthly enrollment of half a mil- 
lion, presided over by over 9,000 American and 
Filipino teachers and apprentices. Since there is 
a total population of children of school age of one 
and a quarter million, this enrollment shows that 
over one-third’ of all the children of school age 
are in school. Ten years ago not one in a thou- 
sand had ever seen a book. This is a very proud 
record. And the record of numbers could be 
much greater if funds were available for extension 
of equipment, and if properly qualified Filipino 
teachers could be secured. 

The total number of American teachers in the 
employment of the bureau is still somewhat less 
than a thousand. The most of the actual teach- 
ing in the lower grades and the ungraded barrio 
schools is done by Filipinos under the supervision 
of Americans. An American supervisor has a dis- 
trict that will average over 300 square miles in 
extent. He visits all the schools in his district 
as frequently as he can, doing some teaching as 
an object lesson, and ‘giving personal instruction 
to the teachers. Of course in the graded schools 
many positions are held by Americans, and in the 
high schools practically all the teaching is done by 
them. 

The Bureau of Education has rather a free 
scope, limited, of course, by the funds available. 
The civil service is a reality in the islands. Men 
are chosen on merit, and hold their positions on 
condition of decent living and efficient service. 
In the early days many were called and all ac- 
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cepted who came? But it is no longer so. Every 
precaution is taken to be assured of the quality 
of the candidate. A strict checking over of those 
on the ground has eliminated many misfits. And 
this does not mean that all are inferior people who 
thus part company with the bureau. Some would 
pe excellent teachers under American conditions ; 
some are superior business men, following as 
teachers an avocation which does not fit their pe- 
culiar qualifications; some are simply poor and 
bad. But for all these reasons a serious checking 
over of those on the ground, and a very vigorous 
sorting of those who take the examinations in 
America, have produced a very high standard of 
excellence in the American teaching body of to- 
day. It was the writer’s good fortune to be one 
of the lecturers at the Baguio Teachers’ Assembly 
this year. And speaking before these people two 
or three times a day for a month, and meeting 
them socially, it is his conviction that to find their 
equals among teachers in America one would need 
to go, not to a teachers’ institute, but rather to 
a superintendents’ meeting, where picked men 
from a score of states are assembled. The quality 
is high. Many are college graduates. All are 
imbued with the ideals of the bureau, and take 
hold of their work with a sense of the responsi- 
bility of leadership which goes with the position 
of teacher or supervisor in the islands, and which 
calls in a very peculiar way for the best there is in 
a man. 

In an area so large a thousand people are widely 
separated. Many of the positions are in places 
remote from other Americans. Often the Ameri- 
can teacher is the only foreigner in_ his locality, 
and it may be weeks at a time that he sees no one 
save the native Filipinos. So the American 
teacher is thrown very largely on his own re- 
sources, and is in a very real sense a_ pioneer. 
3ut pioneers are a chosen people, and the life 
breeds a strength of character which in America 
is one of the finest products in our history. And 
this influence is none the less potent in the Philip- 
pine pioneer. The responsibilities placed upon a 
young man and the opportunities for individual 
initiative are such as to invite the incumbent to 
realize himself as speedily as possible. And an 
alert director is on the lookout for efficient young 
men, with promotions and increase of pay and al- 
ways some new opportunity to try his mettle and 
provide for future growth. 

In April and May of each year there is held at 
Baguio, the summer capital in the Benguet hills 
of northern Luzon, a Teachers’ Assembly, where 
the supervisors and teachers from all over the 
islands may spend their vacation in a mountain 
resort among the pines, like those of northern 
Minnesota. At this assembly the chief business 
is the discussion of all the problems which rise in 
the work of the bureau. It is like a teachers’ 
parliament, where pleasant acquaintances are 
made or renewed, and where men size each other 
up. Baguio is beautiful, an ideal place to spend 
a month, and the assembly is a very valuable in- 
stitution, for here each man’s horizon may become 
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ENFORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND 
NEWSBOY LAWS. 


The fifth annual report of Edward B. Shallow 
of the committee on compulsory education in 
New York City is encouraging in that it shows 
how definitely and sanely the business of keeping 
boys in school is managed. Not many years ago 
we were at sea, but now we seem to have ap- 
preciated the fact that it is the parents and em- 
ployers who need: reforming in cases of truancy. 
The report says that “generally, truants are such 
on account of parental neglect. I have asked the 
officers each year to report the number of chil- 
dren who have become truants on account of the 
gross and flagrant neglect of their parents. The 
report this year shows this number to be 2,969, or 
815 more than last year.” 

During the year the ninety-four attendance offi- 
cers employed by the department of education 
found 3,912 children under age who were not 
enrolled in any school, and placed them in school. 
Among these the cause for non-attendance was in 
1,719 cases laid to the account “indifference of 
parents”; 455 did not attend because of poverty; 
615 had been ill and failed to return when physi- 
cally able; and 1,123 could not attend on account 
of illness of members of the family. It would be 
hardly just to punish these 3,300 school children 
for parental indifference, poverty, or illness in the 
family, and the board is very properly pleading 
with the judges to lay heavier fines or, in cases of 
repeated neglect, a short imprisonment on par- 
ents or employers who continue to disobey the 
law. 

The parents who violate the law are arraigned 
before the city magistrates, and it is unfortunately 
true that they receive treatment far more lenient 
than that which is meted out in the children’s 
court to the truants themselves. Only a little 
over fourteen per cent. of the parents who were 
brought before the city magistrates were pun- 
ished. “The majority of the magistrates seem to 
have little appreciation of the importance of mak- 


e 


ing parents pay the penalty for violation of the 
compulsory education law.” Twelve per cent. 
were fined, and two per cent. imprisoned, and the 
aggregate of fines imposed amounted to only $361. 
In London the aggrégate of such fines amounted 
to $10,000 in a single year. The prosecution of 
persons employing children illegally was some- 
what more successful. 

The law seems to be too extreme in one in- 
stance which has always been disapproved of by 
Mr. Shallow. The state department of labor 
rules that a boy should not be allowed to do cer- 
tain work after school hours and on Saturdays 
although such a boy is a regular attendant in 
school. It is true that the boy’s school work may 
suffer from the effect of this outside work, but in 
many cases it is necessary for the boy to support 
himself. 

The newsboy law is making considerable head- 
way against many of the greatest abuses in the 
sale of newspapers by children. Almost 3,800 
badges were issued or renewed during the year. 
These badges are issued only to boys between the 
ages of ten to fourteen years, and the boys have 
considerable pride in their license and badge. 
These boys cannot sell papers, books, or maga- 
zines before six in the morning, or after ten 
o’clock at night, and in other ways the conditions 
have been greatly improved in sections of the city 
where the licensed boys have driven the un- 
licensed ones out. The rivalry is keen, and seems 
to bring only good results. 

The report complains against the judges again, 
because they do not take a very serious view of 
offences against this newsboy law. Of all those 
who violated the law after two or three warnings, 
only six per cent. were punished. 

The report, as a whole, gives one an idea of 
how serious the work of attendance officers is in 
a large city. It is work as important as any done 
inside the school, and it deserves far more con- 
sideration and co-operation than it now receives. 
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We must enlist the press, the platform, and the pulpit. Every press should warn, 
every platform should speak, every pulpit should remonstrate in the name of God ard of 
humanity against the prevailing indifference of parents to the welfare of their children. For 
I amforced to say to all who hear me that, although we put in every schoolhcuse a tcacher 
of spotless character, of the highest attainments, as long as parents allow their children 
to run the streets at night, to associate with the low, the lewd, the vicious; as long as they 
encourage insubordination and disregard of law; as long as the cigarette and dime novel 
flourish in our midst, the grave of the drunkard will not be unfilled, our jails and our pris- 


ons will not lack for inmates, and the den of the harlot will not lack recruits.— Henry Sabin. 
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SHOULD HAVE INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
_ TION UNLESS THEY GO TO COLLEGE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ELLA ELAGG YOUNG, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Experience teaches that it is one thing to secure 
a listener to the proposition that every boy and 
girl should be familiar with the best methods of 
meeting the needs for the fundamental necessities 
—food, clothing, and ‘shelter—but an entirely dif- 
ferent thing to secure the money necessary to 
make these arts vital in schools. 

The public school should exist to strengthen 
characters and efficiency in the individual citizen- 
ship and activity in the nation. 

The aim of the work in the elementary schools 
equipped for arts should be to give every boy some 
skill in using tools and every girl the ability to be 
of some service to herself and her family in do- 
mestic arts. 

If every girl knew how to prepare a palatable 
meal the tendency of the American people to drift 
away from home life would be overcome to a large 
degree. 

The idea of the aristocracy of book learning that 
has always been associated with the school still 
pervades our thinking. This is especially true 
when it comes to the introduction of industrial 
work. This aristocracy shows itself in the too 
common statement of principals and teachers to 
the effect that under certain conditions industrial 
training should be given to boys and girls who 
are not going to the high school, or if in the high 
school, not going to college, but “in our district” 
such conditions do not prevail. 

An industrial course should be possible that will 
give boys and girls a start toward that true educa- 
tion to which they have a right, even if they are 
not going to high school or college. Such a 
course should lead into the two-year vocational 
courses offered in the high school, and these 
should be so constructed that the work accom- 
plished in that course could be easily adjusted for 
credit in a four-year course. 

How to make educative and practical the training 
of the large number of girls who must go into the 
world to work is what makes the problem of train- 
ing girls much more difficult of solution than that 
of training boys. 

It is impossible to limit all girls in the indus- 
tries to dressmaking, millinery, and cooking. 
There is not enough demand for new dresses, new 
hats, and things to eat to furnish occupation for 
all the girls that must go out into the world. 
More than that, there are many other kinds of 
work for which girls are especially adapted. 

If one doubts this he need only station himself 
near the factories and great commercial houses in 
cities to see the large number of girls and women 
employed in the various forms of occupations that 
have been opened to them, and to realize that it 
would be like attempting to stem the tide of the 
Mississippi river in the industries to try to limit 
girls and women to the needle and stove now. 

While believing that there is more in education 
than the mere matter of learning the trade, that 
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the school has as yet barely crossed the border 
line.on the side of training for life in the great in- 
dustrial, Social, and civic organizations, that co- 
education is preferable in ethical practice to the 
segregation of boys and girls, I see that the de- 
velopment of industrial training may be studies for 
a time in special trade schools with segregation to 
better advantage than in the attempt to delegate 
to one man principal or to one woman principal 
the solution for the whole problem of vocational 
training for boys and girls.—Cincinnati Post. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S LEAGUE OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS IN ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


A public educational organization which has 
brought 200,000 people into the city schools and 
which has supplemented the city board of educa- 
tion to the extent of over $17,000 the past year 
has earned its right to live. No one will gainsay 
that. 

The Philadelphia League of Home and School 
Associations has done much besides those two 
things. It is always doing things—new things, 
great things. 

This year’s conference—the fourth—touched 
the highest point of achievement. As usual, the 
various groups have all been “working together” 
—the sixty Home and School Associations; the 
thirty-eight affiliated organizations; the eleven 
social centres; the five home and school visitors; 
the department of school luncheons, etc. Pegging 
away harmoniously, they have succeeded in stimu- 
lating dormant neighborhoods to a live interest ‘in 
child life and social activities as related to educa- 
tion. To hear the scores of workers in their brief 
resume of the year’s activities at the conference 
was to get a vivid kaleidoscopic impression of the 
beautiful mosaic formed by this inclusive body. 

The conference program was in itself a distin- 
guished piece of work. The general topic under 
City Superintendent Martin Brumbaugh and 
League President Mrs. Edwin Grice was “The Out- 
of-School Life of the Child.” The sub-divisions of 
the topic were: Health, play, conduct, and home 
study. By a novel arrangement, no two sessions 
were held in the same section of the city. For its 
stirring health meetings the league went to 
Drexel Institute in West Philadelphia, where there 
was an instructive demonstration of the child’s 
dietary, including the school luncheon, arranged 
and prepared by the normal domestic science stu- 
dents of Drexel Institute, under Miss Edith Baer, 
instructor in dietetics ; the interesting play meeting 
was held in the new winter playground building, 
Starr Garden park, in the southeastern district; 
and the moral training session in the fine Northeast 
Manual Training school, where heart training is 
emphasized as well as that of hand and head. 

In this way an appropriate setting was given to 
the ideas put forth, and the parents present had an 
Opportunity to see the best equipment for the 
different phases of training. The model William 
Penn high school building and the New Century 
Woman’s Club were used for the Home Study and 
Workers’ conferences. Home talent occupied the 
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forum, chiefly. The University of Pennsylvania 
sent its physical training expert, Dr. R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie, with a message of shorter periods of study, 
broken by recreation periods and more play facili- 
ties, for the elementary pupils whose muscles tend 
to become rigid through restricted activity. 

From Swarthmore College came Presiden: 
Joseph Swain to urge a return to “the old-time 
parental authority in the home” as a basis for 
moral training, supplemented by supervised recre- 
ation under public school experts. 

Principal J. G. Becht came from the State 
Normal school at Clarion, Pa., to remind the par- 
ents that. a child’s restlessness is a normal ex- 
pression of physical activity, and to treat their 
children not as theological, philosophical, or 
pedagogical problems, but as flesh-and-blood 
beings. 

Two notable Philadelphia school principals were 
on the program—Miss Isabel Macfarlane (Wood 
school) and Miss Sallie Morley (Dunlap school)— 
who threw light on the problem of making the 
school a social centre, which they have solved 
successfully with the aid of social workers, 
gathering in the children of their congested dis- 
tricts at night for games and useful occupations. 

There was unanimity of opinion on all the prob- 
lems presented except that of home study. Presi- 
dent Henry Edmunds of:the Philadelphia board of 
public education led the opposition on the score of 
needed outdoor exercise and the inability of par- 
ents to give the required assistance. Professor S. 
E. Weber, who favored a reasonable amount of 
home study, said: “It is the duty of the school to 
teach the children how to study, and the function 
of the parents is to see that the child gets its les- 
sons in and out of school by its own effort, making 
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the child an independent “and” responsible indi- 
vidual.” 

Dr. Josiah Strong of New York’ pointed out 
that while the home and school are most im- 
portant factors, the influence of the street must 
not be overlooked. ‘The difficulty with corrupt 
municipal politics i$ due to the indifference of good 
men who have not been trained to good citizen- 
ship, When this is @one in youth we shall reach 
a new era in civilization. 

Other noted’ guests were Dr. Luther Gulick 
and Lee Hamner of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
interested ‘students of the’ great Philadelphia 
Home and School Association movement. Dr. 
Gulick, in one of his pointed, helpful, impromptu 
speeches, voiced the query: “Can this association 
ask the school to help the hore in the same way 
that organizations like this are backing up the 
school ?” 

The platform ‘of the league was voiced by Su- 
perintendent Dr. Martin Brumbaugh, whose 
genial, generous sympathy and aid have made the 
league and its work sustained and possible. At 
his suggestion the allied parents and teachers de- 
clared for more park facilities; noiseless street 
paving about the schoothouses; the deflection of 
trolley cars to do away with ‘unnecessary and di- 
verting noises; streets doubly cleaned to lessen 
dust and danger of breeding disease; spécial de- 
tails of police near schools between the hours ‘of 
8 and 9 a, m. and’3 and 4 p. m., when the streets 
are thronged with children, who should have strict 
orders to arrest évery driver and chauffeur who 
recklessly dashes through the streets, endanger- 
ing the lives of children; and the abolition of 
saloons within sight of schoolhouses. 

Jane A. Stewart. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES« 


RUSKIN’S “SESAME AND LILIES.”—(IL.) 


3ooks and the use of books Ruskin announces 
to be the subject of this lecture.. But Ruskin al- 
ways cared more for folks than for books; for 
life than for art (see Henry Van Dyke’s “A 
Writer's Request of His Master”); and he was 
addressing “folks” in a very special sense. We 
have already noted that these two lectures were 
delivered at Manchester; they were the first two 
(or rather three, for the course at Manchester in- 
cluded “The Mystery of Life and Its Arts’) of a 
series which Ruskin proposed to deliver in various 
parts of England upon subjects pertaining to so- 
cial and political economy. Now there were two 
conditions in the history of England at the date of 
these lectures of Ruskin’s which makes their de- 
livery of peculiar significance, and which helps also 
to make us understand why Ruskin should have 
presented the subject as he did, as studies bear- 
ing more upon social and educational problems 
than upon instruction from books or in books, 


The year was 1864, the epoch of the Civil war in 
America. For three years England had been suf- 
fering from a cotton famine, having been cut off in 
her supply of. cotton from America by the 
blockade, of the Gonfederate shipping — ports. 
“Thousands were thrown out of work,” says Mr. 
Gardner (‘A Student’s History of England”), “and 
the cotton famine caused as much misery as a 
bread famine would have done. | Yet not only 
were the sufferers patient under their misfortune, 
but they refused to speak evil of the Northern 
states, whose blockading operations had been the 
cause of their misery. Believing that slave-own- 
ing was a crime, ... they suffered in_ silence 
rather than ask that England should aid a cause 
which, in their hearts, they condemned.” Now, 
Manchester was a city whose cotton industry was 
to her life as the heart of man is to his body; 
it was the vital organ. Ruskin, in going to speak 
at Manchester, was going, as he very well knew, 
to speak to a people fervent with the democratic 
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spirit; but no one knew better than he that a 
democratic spirit, animated chiefly by the desire 
for better conditions, would be of little benefit to 
the people. They must first understand how to 
conduct themselves when the better conditions, 
which are the results of every true democratic 
movement, should be obtained. This under- 
standing must come through education, and so far, 
education in England had done very little to train 
the working classes for democratic citizenship. 
“When Victoria began her reign a very large pro- 
portion of the children of the poor were growing 
up in a ‘state of barbarism. Practically, they 
knew litthe more of books or schools than the 
young Hottentots of South Africa” (Montgomery, 
“Leading Facts of English History”). Since 1833 
parliament had made an annual apportionment to 
assist education, and had assumed a nominal over- 
sight, but before 1870 there were no public schools, 
that is, no schools provided for and directed by 
the government for the education of the public. 
The education of those who could not pay ior the 
higher education of boarding school and uni- 
versity had been largely of the parochial order; 
the established Church had taken care of its own; 
the dissenting. churches had taken care of their 
own; various charitable institutions had in vari- 
ous measures provided for those who were un- 
parented by the churches; and there was, of 
course, the Blue-Coat school, with its notable 
roll-call. But it can easily be seen, without. dis- 
cussion, how such a system, or lack of system, 
would fail to foster the democratic citizenship 
which the people addressed by Ruskin were at 
this period demanding. The majority who heard 
him had grown up with the desultory education we 
have described above. 

Feeling then deeply the need of education on 
the part of a large proportion of his audience, and 
realizing that they must depend upon themselves 
to acquire their education, during the years of 
maturity ; that they must first learn to seek for it 
in books, and then how to get it out of books, he 
says by way of annonuncing his subject that he 
will “speak about the treasures hidden in 
books, and about the way we find them, and the 
way we lose them.” 

He has closely watched “the course of the pub- 
lic mind,” and now, at the time of a “daily enlarg- 
ing means of education,” he’ finds danger of a 
great mistake being generally made. The public 
are alive to the fact that education means advance- 
ment in life, and that it endues a man _ with the 
qualities that promote advancement in life. Now 
the desire of the people seems to be— foresee- 
ing education within everybody's reach, as it 
has never been before—to seek for education as 
a means to promotion to positions of honor or 
emolument, or business success, or rank; educa- 
tion as a means of service they seem not to have 
thought about. So Ruskin would have their first 
step in education one that should teach them the 
honor, the power, and the joy of service, and how 
to enter into companionship with the truly great. 
He points out how it is a trait of human nature to 
wish to be known to have been among the great 
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of earth, on whatsoever footing of intimacy, the 
closest or the merest introduction, or even less, a 
moment’s glance from one whose glance is a be- 
stowal of regard. But the most of such acquaint- 
ance must be bartered for at a dear price; often a 
life’s time, a life’s effort, a life’s means; and when 
one wins, it is not a greatness that communi- 
cates its greatness to the seeker. On the other hand, 
the great whose acquaintance is made through 
books are ever waiting to give their best to 
whomsoever will go to them to find it. So al- 
most before he has touched the subject of books 
at all, Ruskin has touched a much more vital sub- 
ject; he has plainly set out the true nobility of 
education—of the educated man—against the 
snobbishness of the desire for worldly wisdom 
and rank, which appeared with the democratic 
spirit and the progress toward reform. 

Few writers or lecturers have known as well as 
Ruskin how to deepen and quicken the impulses 
of his audiences. He spoke to their hearts, mak- 
ing their ears but the outer gates of the temple: 
yet he would arrest their attention at those outer 
gates, and bid them pause to put off their shoes or 
purify themselves to enter sacred precincts; so 
now having made his listeners look straight out 
upon the facts of the society of which they were 
themselves a part, and see the wrong in motive as 
well as in conditions, in such a way that few could 
plead “not guilty,” then he proceeds to stir the im- 
pulse to right motives. The intimate acquaint- 
ance of books. is a matter of choice on a man’s 
part ; he may take or leave of his own free will the 
treasure they hold for him; yet he will never find 
it without search, for though plenteous, it is not 


common. A book is a_ spiritual friend, and 
answers to the voice of the spirit demanding en- 
trance. He who would enter the house as a 


friend must himself be a friend, in spirit, of the in- 
mate; the mere casual acquaintance may enter, 
but he is not made a friend of the home and hearth 
unless he is’ worthy. Education was coming to 
the people of England; but Ruskin would have 
them see, before it came in as a reform, that the 
power of the reform was within themselves, not 
without. It could not be granted by parliament ; 
it must be granted by the people; the giver would 
not be the government, but the people; and not 
the people, but the nation, would be the benefi- 
ciary. Books would then be monitors, guides, 
teachers, directors. He who consulted them 
would receive power. Books were, therefore, the 
test of a man; the test of his wish for greatness; 
the test of his will to seek it; the test of his power 
to acquire it. He must use patience; he must use 
accuracy,—Ruskin makes a great point of accu- 
racy as a test of the man himself, accuracy of 
pronunciation and accuracy of understanding,— 
but the former should be merely the index of the 
latter, for accuracy of pronunciation may be but 
a superficial acquirement, while accuracy of under- 
standing means character development. 
Responsibility follows hard upon understanding. 
Responsibility is, indeed, the corollary of under- 
standing, and responsibility is the next step that 
Ruskin takes to show the influence of books, 
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Ruskin’s interpretation of Milton’s lines is plainly 
to show to people, high and low, in any rank or po- 
sition, how to learn from books to judge of re- 
sponsibility, and to place it where it should rest. 
The lesson was one that would need much conning 
in the reform movements pressing forward in 
England. But the people who were demanding 
better things must learn to know how and what 
they must rightly expect; also how and what they 
must rightly do. Seeking in books, they would 
find how much they need to learn—not only let- 
ters, but wisdom, the judgment passed by great 
men of all time upon the things that are, or should 
. be, true to all time. 

The study of books for reason, for judgment, 
to acquire intelligence, to accept responsibility 
just about divides Ruskin’s essay, and concludes 
the first part. In the second part he goes deeper, 
speaking, as he feels most deeply and loves best 
to do, of the education that governs man through 
the heart. The Sesame of the first part was sin- 
cerity ; the Sesame of the second part is unselfish- 
ness. In seeking an education a man must lose 
his life to find it, just as much as he must in any 
other heroic endeavor; he must first sweep and 
garnish his house if he wishes Spirits of Light to 
enter, for to understand the greatness of great 
men he must know their hearts, and to know their 
hearts he must make his own worthy at least of 
their companionship. So much altruism in every 
manner of sociological reform has swept over 
the world, at least the English-speaking part of 
it, since Ruskin wrote his “Sesame” that in a 
general sense they do not meet modern conditions 
in the same way as they did at first; but his own 
test of the greatness of a reform, that it is true 
for all time, is true of “Sesame.’”” We have made a 
far advance in the feeling for art that Ruskin 
pleads for; we have learned at least to recognize 
the taint of commercialism, and to make preserves 
of landscape for beauty as well as for utility; and 
we are making no effort in educational lines 
greater than to inculcate into childhood a sense 
of beauty; to cherish in him a growing desire for 
it, and to teach him how to express it. We feel 
the moral sentiment of beauty in these days, and 
doubtless we owe much thanks to this very speech 
of Ruskin’s half a century ago that we do. But 
personal unselfishness is quite another thing from 
altruism, and it is well for us if we can honestly 
feel that we have such absolution that we need 
not say mea culpa. 

Ruskin tells the people of England, the people 
of the large cities, that they have despised science, 
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they have despised nature, they have despised art, 
they have despised compassion; yet, as we have 
noted above, the return of the tide of public senti- 
ment has brought with it a reaction during the 
last fifty years, which has caused cultivation of 
those very things that Ruskin cries the lack of. 
Yet, as principles of education, we can no more 
afford to be careless about them now than then. 
It is just as necessary now to teach as the Sesame 
to all good books the two principles, sincerity and 
unselfishness. The King’s Treasures are so much 
more easy of access now than they were when 
Ruskin spoke. No man can say that he is ex- 
cluded from any entrance—science, philosophy, 
poetry, art, or any other; yet no more can he en- 
ter in the way Ruskin teaches without knowing 
the Sesame. 

But Ruskin offers a very great reward im the 
end. Whoever enters the treasure chamber 
comes out wealthy enough to Possess everything 
in life that he can ask for. “Mighty of heart, 
mighty of mind— magnanimous,’—to be this is 
indeed to be great in life; to become this in- 
creasingly is indeed ‘to advance in life’—in life it- 
self, not the trappings of it.” 

Of course it is not enough in a study of “Sesame” 
to bring out these two great principles of Ruskin’s 
in regard to the study of books. There is first 
his wonderful language illuminating every page ; 
his directness and force of speech; his penetrating 
insight of character, both personal and national. 
Also there are the social conditions which. he 
presents; they are suggestive for comparison with 
present conditions in our large cities, particularly 
manufacturing cities; and there is also the ques- 
tion of the commercial spirit—how far it pre- 
vails in the way which Ruskin criticises; how 
much has come to pass of the hope he expresses, 
that national libraries will be founded in every 
considerable city with a royal series of books in 
them; ... their text printed ‘all on leaves of 
equal size, broad of margin and divided into pleas- 
ant volumes, light in the hand, beautiful 
and strong, and thorough as examples of ‘binders’ 
work ; and that these great libraries will be accessi- 
ble to all clean and orderly persons at all times of 
the day and evening. 

The book is one to be studied for fruitful work 
in deep thinking and critical analysis. There is 
not so much to be expected from memory from it; 
it is a book to be read more than once, at different 
periods of life, and one can get a pretty good gauge 
of oneself by Ruskin’s own test, by the way it ap- 
peals at later periods. 
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The most necessary elements in the life of reason and justice are, first, an awareness 
‘of what individual human natures really are and really want, and then an appreciation of 


the relative worth of the myriads of wants thus revealed.— Edward L. Thorndike. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES.—(II.) 


BY MARY ELLASON COTTING, 


The preliminaries of work which were devel- 
oped in the first lessons are now followed by the 
beginning of the real study of those pictures 
chosen for consideration during the year. 

The pupil has been touched, and_ possibly 
aroused to the forming of the idea that all pictures 
have a story to tell, and now is to begin the work 
which will lead to an understanding of the beauty 





CHILDREN OF THE SHELL.—Maurillo, 


—miaterial and spiritual—which every canvas pre- 
sents to him who can interpret with eye, mind, and 
heart. 

Of the pictures to be kept permanently before 
the pupil, “The Children of the Shell” (Murillo) 
will receive first consideration. Inquire if any- 
one would like to tell something the picture has 
caused him to wish to say; after the response 
there may be related this story that the picture has 
taught the teacher:— 

“In the long, long ago time when the painter 
Murillo (you must know that if a man does big, 
wonderful things but one of his names is used in 
speaking of him, for he is the only one great in his 
kind of greatness)—well, Murillo, as you will re- 
member, had a great fondness for children, so he 
painted this picture’ of these little ones, who were 
friends and continued to; be for a long time, One 
little child. is the world-mother’s baby, grown 
large enough to give. drink to his thirsty com- 
panion. 

This world-child was given many, many duties 
to perform, and all were done with willingness just 
as you see this one being done in the picture. Do 
you notice how patiently he stands as he steadies 
the shell so the little John may drink in comfort? 
The faces of both children have happy-heart marks 
upon them, and that is ome reason why the picture 
gives a feeling of quiet contentment. 

When one. works.-hard, and takes great pains to 
do his best hé feels very happy and contented, and 
there creeps out upon the face an expression 
which shows exactly the happiness and strength 
gained by doing the very best it is possible to do. 
Would it not be interesting to watch and notice 


how many people with happy-heart marks upon 
their faces can be discovered each day! 


Thought for the Teacher.—Direct  atten- 
tion, to the arrangement of the child figures 
—their grace and sureness of attitude; the 


clearness with which each form shows because of 
the management of light represented as coming 
from the angel group, which adds beauty as well 
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THE GLEANERS.— Millet. 


as aids in preserving the balance. The lamb and 
staff of Saint John are symbolic, and will be found 
occurring in many pictures of a religious charac- 
ter. 

The picture creates a feeling of peace and de- 
sire for kindly service through its simplicity of 
construction and sentiment. 

During the days while the above thought is be- 
ing evolved.no reference is made to “The Gleaners” 
(Millet), which was placed alone upon the screen 
earlier in the month. This is to be the picture to 
which greatest thought shall be given for the 
month. There is to be developed an analysis of 
the construction, and by close questioning a 
description of every feature and the sentiment of 
it brought out. 

Such questions as these are suggestive of what 
may be done: What do you see in the picture? 
What form the back of it? How came they 
there? Of what are the stacks made? How? 
Was it easy? Where did all the grain grow? Is 
the field right here at the front where the grain 
grew? Qh, in the whole field. Then you think 
you do not see the entire field from which the 
grain has been harvested? How do you suppose 
the grain was cut? Who did it? Do we do that 
way in this country? Then the picture is not one 
of afield; in;America? .. After reaping the grain 
what,is done to it? Do men alone do all this- 
work? Aré the ‘women allowed’ to’ reap?’ Why 
istthat so? Have \you-ever seema load of grain:in 
the field? How was it made up? Could those 
ricks have been piled up by carrying armfuls at a 
time? Why? What implements are used in 
stacking? Do you see the man on horseback? 
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Who is he? What is he there 
for? Why does he not walk? 
If then he has fields so large he 
needs must ride when he wishes 
to direct the harvesters, do you 
think he could spare some of the 
grain to give away? Is he 
willing the women shall share 
with him? In what way do they 
take their share? Could that be 
done in our country? How 
would we, manage the sharing 
in America? . Could we use 
grain in this country as those 
women will tise that which they 
are gleaning? Do you not 
suppose they are weary after 
their day in the field? Where 
will they go? Do what then? 
Will there be fathers and. chil- 
dren at home? Do you think 
the fathers also work for the 
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MONA LISA.—Da Vinci. 


owner of 'the field? Bring out thought of the home 
life after the day’s toil of both laborer and owner. 


Thought for the Teacher.—‘The Gleaners” 





RETURN TO THE FARM.—Troyon. 


should be so presented that 
created an idea of the vastness 
of the field; of. the representa- 
tion of distance and the fullness 
of the harvest; the amount of 
labor and number of workers or 
harvesters necessary to “petform 
it; the responsibility” of -the 
owner and his’ duty toward 
those whom he employs. Im- 
press strongly that the holder of 
vast possessions bears responsi- 
bilities other than those of a ma- 
terial nature toward all with 
whom he stands in relationship. 
There is a something—a sort of 
bond—between the served and 
the server that is greater than 
anything which can be expressed 
by money, and he who recog- 
nizes this and makes its appli- 
cation a part of the daily life 
is he whose manhood is full to 


there § will 


be 





the brim of peace and soul- 
comfort; and upon his face will 
be found the happy-heart mark- 
ings. 

Millet, the painter, knew all 
about these things, and so did 
the wife at home, where she 


cared for the babies while their 


father worked upon his wonder- 
ful pictures, of orie of which this 
is a copy. 

“MONA LISA” (DA VINCI). 

This is placed apart from the 
Millet. It is the first single, or 
alone, face to be presented, and, 
therefore, the most difficult to 
analyze. - The questioning may 
be much as follows: Of what 
and of whom do you think it is 
a picture? Does shé look.at 
all like anyotie in any Of the 
pictures you have evér. seen? 
Where should you think she was? 


Thought for the Teacher.—It is not likely that 


she was really out of doars. It-is sometimes the 


fancy of the artist to. create 
(make up) a background that is 
of the nature of a landscape, 
and) it is‘ quite probable that 
such is the case with this pic- 
ture. The stream winding in 
and out makes threads of light 
which serve in fhrowing out the 
figure, and may ‘also have béen 
used as suggestive of what one’s 
life may be,..here and there 
gathering and giving beauty and 
help to all with which contact 
is made. It is very possible 
that Leonardo, as Da Vinci was 
commonly called, meant to con- 
vey a symbolic idea—for artists 
of. the long,, long ago time 
nearly always introduced some- 
thing of such _ nature into 


their paintings—quite as much as to create 


(Continued on page 523.) 





THE _SHEEPFOLD.—Jacque. 
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GRACE STRACHAN. 

No woman in modern times has had anything 
approaching the spectacular career of Grace 
Strachan, district superintendent in Brooklyn. 
Only those who knew her in Buffalo nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, who saw her in the Na- 
tional Education Association as a wide-awake 
young woman who appeared to have more social 
than professional aspirations, who saw her come 
to Brooklyn gratified at the promotion from lake 
to sea, can appreciate the wonderful leadership she 
has achieved. 

It is all very well to say that “equal pay” is a 
triumph of the rank and file of the elementary 
teachers, and it is true, but there is no one else in 
America who could have led them to this triumph. 

The women’s clubs of the United States have 
never developed a leader. The suffrage movement 
has never produced an American leader. No- 
where has there been evolved a woman leader of 
women in any large sense till now. There have 
been noble women, brilliant women, fascinating 
women, skilful writers, powerful speakers, daz- 
zling schemers, but it remained for Grace Strachan 
to line up practically a solid body of. women, a 
great following, and at the same time walk hand-in- 
hand with political chieftains, the officials of the 
greatest city in America and of the greatest of 
American states, and keep the progressive civic 
sentiment of the land admiringly with her. 

There have been a hundred reefs and shoals on 
which any other woman would have lost the cause. 
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She never allowed her cause to become Demo- 
cratic or Republican, never allowed capital or 
labor to capitalize devotion to her work, never 
permitted Socialism to be an issue, hor even suf- 
frage. Every influence played into her hands, 
while she played into the hands of none. 

Here is a woman who is always constructive, 
never destructive; who always smiles, never 
frowns ; who cheers on her forces and never nurses 
a whiner; who worships at the shrine of common 
sense and never bows to policy for policy’s sake. 

She made every one to whom she appealed be- 
lieve that her cause was as great as that which 
gave England her Magna Charta or America her 
Declaration of Independence. She made Mayor 
Gaynor believe that when he put his name on the 
equal pay law on October 19, 1911, he made the 
day as memorable as October 12, 1492. 

When Grace Strachan stepped to the front as 
the organizer of the women of New York ina 
campaign for equal pay in 1906, it looked like a 
mere by-play, a good diversion for women teach- 
ers, but five short years have crowned her efforts 
gloriously. 

Will she now lead women nationally? Will she 
lead all women industrial workers as she has led 
teachers? Will she be able to dominate the labor 
women of America, and for them dominate all 
contributing interests ? 

Prophecies are senseless, but it is safe to say 
that to-day she seems to have the making of the 
greatest leader, man or woman, under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

That she will be able to keep her head and heart, 
her aspirations and her purpose unswerving, is 
much to ask. It is not a Joan d’Arc that this 
world needs ; not a Sheridan, but a Sherman; not a 
McClellan, but a Grant; not a Hamilton, but a 
Washington: 

If Grace Strachan can pfoject her efficiency into 
the larger world, into the world-wide interests, 
many a man and woman will be boasting that he 
once knew the girl from Buffalo. 


a .. 
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CARNEGIE’S LATEST. 

Andrew Carnegie has announced that he has 
given $25,000,000 to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, organized under a charter granted by 
the New York legislature last June “to promote 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the United 
States.” In bestowing this gift upon the corpora- 
tion, organized especially to receive it and apply 
its income to the purpose indicated, Mr. 
Carnegie says he intends to leave with the cor- 
porate body the work of founding and aiding li- 
braries and educational institutions which he as an 
individual has carried on for many years. 
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The purposes of the corporation, as stated in 
the charter, are as follows:— 

“Section 1. Andrew Carnegie, Elihu Root, 
Henry S. Pritchett, William N. Frew, Robert S. 
Woodward, Charles L. Taylor, Robert A. Franks, 
James Bertram, and their successors are hereby 
constituted a body corporate by the name of Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, for the purpose 
of receiving and maintaining a fund or funds and 
applying the income thereof to promote the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States 
by aiding technical schools, institutions of higher 
learning, libraries, scientific research, hero funds, 
useful publications, and by such other agencies 
and means as shall from time to time be found 
appropriate therefor.” 

The incorporators have accepted the charter, 
adopted the constitution and by-laws, and elected 
the following officers: President, Andrew Carne- 
gie ; vice-president, Elihu Root; treasurer, Robert 
A. Franks; secretary, James Bertram. Mr. Carne- 
gie has transferred to the corporation, for its cor- 
porate purposes, $25,000,000 par value first mort- 
gage gold, bonds of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Carnegie’s previous gifts are: Libraries in 
United States, $50,000,000; Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, $16,000,000; college professors’ pen- 
sions, $15,000,000; universities in Scotland, $10,- 
000,000; Carnegie Institution, Washington, $10,- 
000,000; libraries abroad, $10,000,000; hero fund, 
$5,000,000 ; Dunfermline endowment, $5,000,000 ; 
peace fund, $10,000,000; Hague Peace Temple, 
$1,750,000; technical schools, Pittsburg, $7,500,- 
000; steel company employees, $5,000,000; small 
colleges in United States, $18,000,000; miscellane- 
ous in United States, $20,000,000. 

Gifts of other philanthropists are: John D. 
Rockefeller, $118,310,000; Dr. D. K. Pearsons, 
$6,000,000; Mrs. Russell Sage to Russell Sage 
Foundation, $10,000,000; J. Pierpont Morgan to 
Harvard Medical school, $2,000,000; Julius Rosen- 


wald, to Negro Y. M. C. A., $25,000; J. A. Patten, 


to Northwestern University, $200,000. 
0-00-90 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the State Association at Fargo 
November 1, 2, 3, broke all records. The enroll- 
ment has never before reached 400 without a 
union with county institutes, and with these it has 
only once gone to 600. This year it went above 
the 1,000 mark! 

Fargo has every reason to be proud of her part 
in the success of the meeting. Superintendent 
W. H. Hoover was highly efficient as host. 

The chief credit belongs to the president, Neil 
C. Macdonald, state inspector. He left nothing 
undone that would contribute to the enrollment, 
the program, or to the success of every detail. 

The Wednesday evening lecture was by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, and the Thursday evening lec- 
ture by A. E. Winship. The theatre was filled 
both evenings. 

Rural schools received much expert attention. 
There was progress in the air at every session, 
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The State. University, the State Agricultural 
College, Fargo College, the State Science school, 
and the normal schools were everywhere in evi- 
dence, professionally and socially. 

There were ten departments with good atten- 
dance and important programs. 

The reception by the citizens of Fargo was un- 
usually enjoyable. 

The Valley City alumni banquet brought to- 
gether more than 125. The Mayville alumni 
banquet was nearly as large, and the State Uni- 
versity alumni had a successful reunion and ban- 
quet. The alumni of Minnesota University gave 
a banquet in honor of President George E. Vin- 
cent. 

It was an unusually delightful week in its socio- 
professional functions. 

The Engene Field Club is a unique educational 
feature somewhat after the Walt Whitman Club 
of Iowa. The number is limited to twenty, so 
that tHe leaders of educational thought who come 
together from year to year in a free-and-easy way 
from eleven to two at. night are companionable 
in the best sense. This is the second year that | 
have enjoyed the midnight hours with these royal 
good fellows, and these occasions stand out 
quite distinctly from any other social functions. 


N. C. DOUGHERTY PAROLED. 

After six years in the state prison at Joliet, IIl., 
Newton C. Dougherty, one time superintendent of 
schools at Peoria, has been paroled by the state 
board of parole. There will be various emotions 
in’ Peoria and in the profession at this announce- 
ment. 

There are two well-established principles of pub- 
lic judgment—a man is to be considered innocent 
until he is proved guilty, and when convicted and 
sentenced and has served his sentence it is as- 
sumed that he has squared himself with the law. 

It is rumored that in this case there is an 
effort to create a sentiment that he was not 
guilty. This will be most unfortunate, will be in 
effect contempt of court, and will give excuse for a 
restatement of the facts. Mr. Dougherty was 
convicted, was sentenced, and has been paroled, 
not pardoned. He is still virtually under sen- 
tence, as we understand it, but is allowed, as a 
paroled man, to live outside of prison walls. In 
this opportunity to live outside of the prison, most 
people who knew him and loved him and were, 
not wronged by him, directly or indirectly, will re- 
joice, but any attempt to go farther than that will 
be resented by the profession as a whole. 

—_—_——. -—_—_— © 0-0-@-e-¢-e-—________- 
ST. PAUL EQUIPMENT. 

St. Paul has a remarkable equipment for the en- 
tertainment of the N. E. A. next July if the ex- 
ecutive committee can get railroad rates. 





No city has ever offered the N. E. A. such an 


auditorium as St. Paul offers. It is a beautiful 
theatre, exquisite in every appointment, seating 
3,000 comfortably, even luxuriously, and capable 
of transformation into an amphitheatre seating 
9,000, with ideal acoustic properties, we are as- 
sured. 

Within a stone’s throw are al] the halls needed 
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than has St. Paul, and only Boston, in 1910, at 
the art museum, has had anything comparable to 
St. Paul’s plan for registration and administration. 

The St. Paul is surely the best headquarters 
hotel ever enjoyed. It is as beautiful as the 
Palace or St. Francis, and vastly more convenient 
for headquarters. The lobby will be larger than 
those of both the Palace and St. Francis, or than 
any two hotels in any city in which the associa- 
tion has ever met. 

All state headquarters can be on the first floor 
above the lobby, something never before possible. 

After an examination of the St. Paul equipment, 
we are more than ever gratified with the vote to 
go there. Now, let the railroads attend at once 
to their part of the program, and make it possible 


for us all to work for a large meeting in 1912. 
= +0 © OQ Gee 


BOYISH PRANKS. 


A high school principal on Hallowe’en day ex- 
pelled seventy-seven boys for coming to school 
in bathing suits and other unconventional dress. 

We have, not learned the outcome, and fear the 
end is not yet either for the ringleaders among 
the boys or for the principal. 

It is folly for anyone to say what he would 
have done under the circumstances, but it is safe 
to say a few things: First, pranks on Hallowe’ey 
day or night are to be viewed as presumably mis- 
chievous and not malicious. Of course there may 
have been a “pact” which prompts boys to utilize 
the privileges of mischief for malice, but woe to 
the man, be he teacher, preacher, or father, who 
forgets the day of the year when the pranks are 
played. No one has any right to deal with boys 
of high school age unless he can appreciate fun 
when he sees it. No matter to what extent it 
goes, if it is fun, pure fun, it is scarcely an expul- 
sion function. Second, seriously or incidentally, 
a high school should teach boys the proprieties of 
fun. There are as definite principles underlying 
pranks as etiquette, and it is fully as important for 
youth to know these as it is for them to know 
much that is now taught in the high schools. 
Third, at the worst, the school boys of to-day are 

Saints as compared with the boys of sixty years 
ago, when many a_ schoolmaster expelled 
through the unopened window. In those days the 
expulsion of students. was.an unknown function, 
but expulsion of thé master was not at all unusual. 
TTTTTTT TT ITI Orie Ore — 

TROUBLE WITH PRACTICAL PROBLEMS. 


“Inability to handle problems from a practical 


was 





side ; for instance, if. they are asked to find how 
many cards of 3x5 inches size can be cut from a 
sheet measuring 8x16 inches, they do not reflect 
upon the practical conditions of the case, but sim 
ply divide the total area of the sheet (8x16) by 
that of the ecard (3x5) 8 8-15. The real number 
of course, is 6.” 

This criticism of a friend of the schools ts emi 
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for departments, and a vast registration hall, inw*nently just. 
connection with which the publishers will have the 
best opportunities for exhibition and trade that we 
have seen. 
Not even Boston had, all in all, better hall space 
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It touches the difficulties in human 
nature where they are sensitive. 

The criticism assumes that all children are genu- 
inely brainy. They could be logical if they cared 
to be. 

It requires superior skill in teaching to have 
children pause over the conditions until they see, 
really see, what is required. é 

There is no royal road to such teaching. There 
are no rules that can be laid down. A great 
teacher will hold her pupils up to the full require- 
ment of such a proposition, but no other teacher 
will ever achieve success in such matters. 

Visualization of the conditions will 
cure the desired results. 


4 a 
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PEACE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


It is worthy 
peace reigns in 


alone se- 





of special note that apparently 
the educational affairs of every 
city: and state institution of learning in North 
Dakota. Ordinarily, this would not be worthy of 
note, but there are so many states of which this 
cannot be said that it is a luxury to spend a few 
days in a state in which it is literally true: 
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Charles Zueblin, widely known as a lecturer and 
writer, succeeds B. O. Flower as editor of the 
Twentieth Century Magazine. Mr. Flower will 
remain on the board of managers, and will be 
among the contributors. This will give Mr. 
Zueblin an admirable opportunity for gathering 
his friends and followers about him. as an earnest 
body of aggressive thinkers. 


There seems to be a widespread demand in 
Minnesota for Dr. Cyrus Northrop as congress- 
man-at-large. What an honor he would be to the 
state! 


Chicago manual training schools made 3,000 
ice boxes for free distribution among. the poor, so 
that they could better preserve milk for the babies. 


The Department of Superintendence, the Na- 
tional Council, the Normal School Department 
will all meet at St. Louis on February 27, 28, 29. 


Michigan’s enrollment of 9,000 at the State 
Association, 9,000 in attendance, makes it look 
like the N. E. A. 


movement is on foot for a national 
This time it is in the interest of laurel. 
not? 


A new 
flower. 
Why 


Planters’ hotel will be the headquarters at St. 
Louis, February 27, 28, 29. The wise man will 
engage a room at once. 

You never know a child until you know his per- 
sonality. 

State Association was 


Kansas enrollrient at the 


above 4.500. 


Every child is what he has been made to be. 


Chere is progress in the air. 


Keep the peace if you can. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


(Continued from page 512.) 








as wide as the archipelago, and the director and 
his assistants may get into’ personal touch with 
the teaching staff. 

A rare man is the director, Frank R. White—a 
dynamo in clothes. Not in Chicago, his former 
home, could be found a man who is pushing his 
work any more assiduously or effectively than he 
is doing inthe islands. And there isa _ tre- 
mendous significance attaching to his work. He 
is surrounding himself with assistants as the di- 
rector of any modern successful business is doing, 
with picked young men, chosen for superior effi- 
ciency in the work of his bureau. With a willing 
government behind him, and an eager people to 
serve, in a work practically without precedents, 
his is an opportunity for constructive work almost 
without parallel. And splendid beginnings have 
already been made. The bureau has had to make 
its own text-books. It is almost unbelievable how 
inadequate and unfit American text-books are for 
Filipino use. A system of school buildings has 
been worked out, adapted to the tropics and to the 
need of continuous growth; buildings of rein- 
forced concrete and steel, which are sanitary, 
which resist the destructive attacks of termites 
and ‘other insects; which are very durable, and 
which are beautiful to look at. Over 300 of these 
buildings were erected last year. A wise law ap- 
propriates money on condition that a municipality 
appropriate as much more. Not in any state in 
America has so much of utility and beauty been 
adopted in the plans for school buildings. 

The old course of study, adopted from America, 
is under fire, and justly so. It was never intended 
to be a specific preparatien for earning one’s daily 
bread. But here in this new land, the one thing 
most worth doing is to teach the every-day arts 
of a better, saner, and higher daily life. And so 
industrial education is a very live topic, and a 
splendid advance is made in this line. There are 
trade schools at Iloilo, Manila, and elsewhere, 
whose avowed purpose is to train carpenters, 
cabinet makers, workers in iron and brass, mak- 
ers of pottery, and weavers of laces, hats, baskets, 
and fine cloth. The furniture these students are 
making at Iloilo and Manila out of the exquisite 
yellow and red narra and other fine woods is as 
superior in design and workmanship as can be 
found in America or Germany. The laces they 
are making in Manila, Batangas, Albay, and other 
places, are as fine as the French or Swiss product. 
And the best thing about it is that this training is 
eagerly sought by the pupils, and they give a good 
account of themselves as workers. 

School gardens and school farms are being suc- 
cessfully established on the same practical lines, 
and the domestic arts of cooking, sanitation, the 
care of children, and the like are being developed. 
Three-fourths of all the children enrolled are do- 
ing some of this industrial work, and all will be 
when it is possible to get adequate equipment and 
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properly-prepared teachers. An excellent nor- 
mal school is established in Manila, taking ex- 
ceptional students from all over the islands, and 
training them as professional teachers. It is 
morally certain that the most intelligent work in 
all the world is being done right here, and in these 
lines. If these plans are carried on for the next 
twenty years this bureau will have done for the 
Filipinos a more significant work of social ground- 
ing and moral and intellectual uplift than any na- 
tion has hitherto done for any tropical people in 
all history. 

In all this work the American teacher is the 
leader, the pattern, the inspiration, The best 
product of American democracy is what is 
wanted. Here is an opening, in a land of romance 
and beauty, in a work of uplift without parallel, in 
a well-organized business, offering opportunity 
and promotion to the worthy, that should prove 
attractive to a host of American normal school 
and, college youth. The young man with a keen 
imagination who is foot loose, and who has a 
taste for the work here sketched, will leave no 
stone unturned to try his skill at these prizes in 
the Philippines. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES. 


(Continued from pgge 519.) 





a background for the gracious’ wife of 
Gioconda del Francesco. Leonardo worked a 
good while upon this portrait, and, though it is 
classed as one of the world’s greatest pictures, the 
artist himself considered it an unfinished piece of 
portraiture. (Enlarge upon the moral quality of 
a person who thus judges his own work.) 

It is told that he caused musicians to sing and 
play while the beautiful lady was at her sittings. 
(Explain.) However that may be, there has 
surely been represented a dreaminess of eyes; a 
smile which, though sweet, is suggestive of coa- 
scious superiority; a reposeful dignity that is ac- 
cented by the easy, restful arrangement of the 
hands; and an incomparable, elusive, subtle 
quality that suggests the mystery of one who lives 
with the soul mask drawn. 


RETURN TO THE FARM. 

After consideration of La Gioconda there may 
be placed in company with the Millet the Troyon 
landscape. Analysis of the composition brings 
out the fact that the various animals are coming 
home from the fields, and naturally there will be 
asked: What season of the year is it? Where will 
each animal family be placed, and what care be 
given each? Enlarge upon the idea that sheep 
are put into a “sheepfold.” Why? What will be 
done for them? Where will they go in the morn- 
ing? Emphasize thought that now the nights are 
chilly the mother sheep could not cuddle the lambs 
snugly enough to keep them warm, so aH are 
brought into the fold. The lambs are too timid 
to be separatéd from the sheep, so all are fed and 
carefully sheltered when the weather grows frosty. 
Why should animals always be well fed, watered, 
and sheltered? Watch to discover whether any 
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thought of relationship between the Millet and the 
Troyon is formed in the mind. 

Thought for the Teacher.—Call attention to 
the construction of the picture—manner of hand- 
ling light and shade; the reason for using trees 
as part of the background and light-flooded sky 
for the remainder, and whether that sky-lighting 
represents reflected sunlight. Is the picture true 
to nature? Are any landscapes absolutely true 
reproductions of a scene, or simply the artist’s 
conception of it expressed through brush and 
pigments? 

“THE SHEEPFOLD” (JACQUE). 

Use this picture in connection with the Troyon. 
Bring out thought concerning forethought neces- 
sary in caring for the flock and the difference in 
manner of sheltering these from other animals. 
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Enlarge upon the character of sheep and develop 
ideas concerning the difference between them 
and other animals. 

Thought for the Teacher.—Develop analysis of 
construction of the picture in the same way as for 
the Troyon. Compare the “action” of the pic- 
tures, and give the name “‘still life” to the’ Jacque. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 
Raphael (Sanzio)—rah’-fay-el (sahnt’-syoh). 
Murillo (Bartolomé Esteban)—moo-reel’-yoh 
(bar-tol-o-may a-stay’-bahn). 

Da Vinci (Leonardo)—dah-veen-chee 
nah’-do). 

Millet (Jean Francois)—meé-lay( zhahn frahn’- 
swah). 

Troyon—troy’-yon. 

Jacque—jahk. 


(lay-o- 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. Edited by 
Paul Monroe, Ph. D., Teachers College, New York. 
With departmental editors and more than 1,000 con- 
tributors. Volume Two, Chu to Fus. There are to 
be five volumes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 730 pp. Price, $5.00, net. 

This noble work is smoving forward at a surprising 
pace. It is an inestimable service to the cause of educa- 
tion. It is the only work of the kind ever made in 
America, and it is not likely to have a rival in many 
years. The cost is so vast as to make it improbable 
that any other publisher will enter this field. 

Because it is the only work of the kind, past, present, 
or near future, it is a book that must be in every public 
library, school library, editorial library, and in every 
private library that seeks to be in any sense educational. 
There are fourteen departmental editors, each an expert 
in his field, and more than 1,000 contributors in all will 
make the five volumes. There is nothing disappointing 
in this volume. Education in its broad sense is treated, 
and it is world wide in its scope, though, as is eminently 
fitting, only the most important matters in the old world 
are treated except in England, France, and Germany. 





THE FIRST BOOK OF WORLD LAW. A Compila- 
tion of the International Conventions to Which the 
Principal Nations Are Signatory, with a Survey of 
Their Significance. By Raymond L. Bridgman. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.65. 

Few books have been written in modern times that 
have been, from the first, an international authority, but 
such is this book of Raymond L. Bridgman. No one 
else has brought together so completely, so reliably, and 
so intelligently the laws and modification of laws passed 
and reinterpreted since the modern Peace Movement 
began as is here done. The world had literally a new 
birth with the ushering in “of the twentieth century. 
The peace movement is not a matter of sentiment, pri- 
marily, but merely of adaptation to modern conditions. 
Circumstances have made all nations of necessity more 
humane. A war would be impossible that would not be 
critically watched by all other nations to make sure that 
it was as humane as war can be. Intercommunication 
among nations is now universal, and this requires an 
amount of international regulation and comity un- 
dreamed of fifteen years ago. Obstacles to the inter- 
change of traffic have been rapidly and almost univer- 
sally removed. Pride and prejudice, envy and jealousy 
have had to be discarded in order that nations may profit 
through one another's opportunities and advantages. 

Commerce, the industries, travel for the pleasure of 
the travelers and the profit of the entertainers, and the 
interchange of laborers have coftspired to make it neces- 
sary that reason and right should supplant force and 
folly. This book gives, as it is given nowhere else, the 
complete history of the culmination of all these new 
standards and ideals in the world’s progress. Everyone 
knows something of the two movements for a world 
law in arbitration and for disarmament, but few know 
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how intensely significant is the Universal Postal Union, 

how interesting were the activities which led to a univer- 

sal acceptance of the World’s Prime Meridian, and how 
important was the Geneva Convention for the Sca. 

Possibly the miscellaneous public will be most inter- 
ested in international sanitation, the account of which 
reads almost like a fairy story. There are other impor- 
tant contributing influences like the International Red 
Cross Society, the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. 

TANNER AND ALLEN’S' BRIEF COURSE IN 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By J. H. Tanner, Cor- 
nell University, and Joseph Allen, College of the City 
of New York. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Half leather. 316 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is an abridgment of the same authors’ Elemen- 
tary Course. Without slighting anything essential, some 
of the less important details have been omitted or short- 
ened. This volume is distinguished by an extended in- 
troduction to the method’ of the analytic geometry— 
showing the value of the interpretation of the negative 
number by means of co-ordinates, the relation of the 
locus to the equation, and the use of the equation to 
find and demonstrate properties of the locus; introduc- 
tion of the demonstration of general theorems by nu- 
merical examples, in order to make clear the method 
used before bringing in the added difficulties of literal 
notation and general proofs; the use of some intrmsic 
properties of curves, to emphasize further the fact that 
the co-ordinates are a tool, an immediate device, not 
essential to the properties which are studied by their 
aid; rigorous proof of all the theorems within the scope 
of the book, and an abundance of carefully graded nu- 
merical exercises. 

IN 

IN 


TUDOR TIMES. 

STEWART TIMES. By Edith L. Elias. 
Fully illustrated. Price, each $1.50. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
The Tudor epoch in English history, 1485 to 1603, 
reckoned within its limits some of the most momentous 
years the country has ever passed through and _ the 
careers of many of the greatest men it has produced. 
The plan of this admirable volume is to relate the his- 
tory of these eventful years by means of a series of char- 
acter studies of the sovereigns, Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth; of the great 
churchmen, such as Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, Cran- 
mer, and Knox; of famous navigators, like Cabot, Haw- 
kins, and Drake; of the courtiers Cecil, Dudley, Philip 
Sidney, and Raleigh; and of other notable men, such as 
Caxton, More, Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

“In Stewart Times” is a keen study of the troublous 
times following the accession of James I. to the British 


Cloth. 
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Do you know the wonderful work the 
Victor is accomplishing in the schools of 
many of our most progressive Cities? 


The Victor is not only an invaluable aid in the teaching and 


Songs for morning exercises. 


Marches for assembling and passing 
of classes. 


Marches in perfect four-part rhythm 


for the gymnasium and calisthenic 
drills, 


Music for the playground, social and 
recreation centers. 


Waltz and two-step rhythms for the 
kindergarten games. 


Beautiful band, orchestra, violin, 
’cello, harp and piano numbers for the 
quiet period. 


Records for hearing the different in- 
struments of the modern orchestra or 
band, and identifying in the mind the 
music of each separate instrument the 
minute it is played. 


Song classics for teaching in the pri- 
mary, intermediate, grammar grades 
and high school. 


A wealth of instrumental and vocal 
gems, folk songs, opera and oratorio, for 
the general musical uplift of the whole 


_ school and community. 


As a Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor of Music, or Teacher you should 
thoroughly understand the great work of the Victor in. the public schools of 


this country. 


We will gladly send you fullinformation, graded lists, courses of study, etc., 
with encomiums from prominent educators, supervisors of music, and critics. . 


Write to: 


Public School Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





_ exemplification of music, but a vital part in the varied work of | 
_ the entire school day: 
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throne, which culminated in the beheading of his son, 
Charles»I. The period covered includes also Oliver 
Cromwell’s Protectorate and the succeeding reigns of 
Charles I1., James II., William and Mary, and Anne. 


LETTERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT, Edited by 
Annié Fields’ Boston and New York: ‘Houghton 
ie Company. Cloth. Gilt top. 259 pp. Price, 

1.50. 4 
Sarah Orne Jewett was one of the literary people who 
fever wrote anything, even to her closest friends, that 
was not ready for the printer. Her life was one of ar- 
dent and delightful friendships. She was one who.could 
have. written these. closing lines of W. D. Nesbit’s 
verse:— 
“The world is made—do you understand, 
By a friend or two.” : 
Her familiar letters to her intimate friends are full of 
character and charm; dealing as they do with her daily 
interests, her reading, her opinions, her friendships and 
travels, they present a picture of the writer’s life that 
will be of most profound interest to the thousands of 
lovers of her books. The letters have been edited by 

Mrs. James T. Fields, who, as a lifelong friend of Miss 

Jewett, is peculiarly qualified for the task. The book 

has three portraits and a facsimile manuscript. 


SEA-BROWNIE READERS—PART ONE AND 
PART TWO. The Davis-Julien Readers. By John 
W. Davis, district superintendent,.New York city, 
and Fanny Julien, first year teacher. Illustrated by 
Faith Avery. For second-year classes. Boston, 
New York, and Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Part 
I., 225 pp., price, 40 cents; Part II., 275 pp., price, 40 
cents. 

Here is something entirely new, strange as it may 
seem, in school readers—new in inception, new in char- 
acter of material to be read and in illustration. It is in 
every way as fascinating as it is new. It is the Brownie 
idea, but they are entirely new Brownies, Brownie Ben 
and Fairie Bell, and with these, their friends, ac- 
quaintances, and experiences, the large amount of read- 
ing matter has to do. There is much information 
adapted to little people so given them in language and 
illustration as to be most attractive while imparting in- 
formation. The color and design of the cover lend a 
charm even before the books are opened. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORY .STORY-BOOK. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. With illus- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

This merger of authorship is fortunate for the little 
people who have ‘learned by delightful experience to 
revel in their graceful way of giving American history a 
keen relish. There are eighteen stories of stirring life 
in the early days of the American people, written for 
children nine to thirteen years old, and having to do 
mainly with the strange adventures of young people who 
lived in those times. They are true stories, all of them. 
The times of Daniel Boone, the War of 1812, the early 
Indian fighting, and other picturesque periods of our 
history also furnish subject-matter for these stories. 











THE LOG OF THE EASY WAY: LIFE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI. By John L. Mathews, author of 
“The Conservation of Water.” Illustrated from 
photographs by the author. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. Cloth. 268 pp. Price, $1.50, net; $1.62 by 
mail. 

Small, Maynard & Co. have struck a rich lead in a 
series of books by John L. Mathews, third of which is 
his notable book. on “The Conservation of Water,” 
which was followed by “The Re-making of the Missis- 
sippi,” and now, in a more free and easy style, he leads 
us into the byways of a voyage down the Mississippi. Mr. 
Mathews and his bride built a small “shanty-boat,” or 
house-boat, and, going on board the day of their mar- 
riage, drifted down the Chicago Drainage Canal, down 
the Illinois river, and then down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, living a life of idyllic charm for four or five 
months. Here and there they had adventures, and they 
found plenty to interest them in everv mile of the jour- 
ney. They were young, impressionable, eager. Mr. 
Mathews has put all these things into his narrative. 
His pages turn as easily as his drifting boat passed along 
its course, and when you have turned the last page you 
feel as if you had made the trip yourself—and you are 
glad you did. You come to know, as if at first hand, 
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the life of the river world. It is always picturesque. 
It has. its humors, its modes of work, its freedom, its 
individuality, and you are surprised when you realize 
how little you have known of it outside of the books of 
Mark.Twain. The people you meet afe interesting; 
store-boat keepers, traveling traders and photographers, 
medicine men, fishermen, junk collectors, and junk 
thieves, “shanty-boat” dwellers of all sorts, an .occa- 
sional traveler.for pleasure,—all.are here. As you read 
you become deeply versed in ctirrents, eddies, sandbars, 
caving banks, wind storms,—all the idiosyncrasies of the 
river route. And pervading the narrative throughout, 
to the reader no less than to the writer as he tells of the 
adventures they had, is the lure of the great river 





COMINGS’ SEMI-ANNUAL RECORD. By W. R. 
Comings. Boston: Ginn & Co. Paper. 16 pp. 
(12.x 7 inches.) 

This is the graded school edition of Comings’ record 
for attendance and scholarship which covers- one-half 
year’s work. 


o> a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 








“The Religious Question in Public.” B Bitey, Sadler, and Jackson. 
——“Zola's L'Attaque Du Moulin.” Edited »y T. H. Bertenshaw. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“‘Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte.” Edited by J. H. Beckman. Price, 30 


cents.—‘Barss’s Third Year Latin for Sight Reading.” Price, 40 

cents. —— ‘‘ Two-Part Songs for Intermediate Grades.” By J. B. 

Shirley. Price, 25cents. New York: American Book Company. 
“Educational Views and Influence of DeWitt Clinton.” By E. A. 


Fitzpatrick. New York City: Teachers College. 

“When Youth Met Life.” By Mary H.Leonard. Boston: The 
Palmer Company. 

‘‘When Knights Were Bold.” By E.M. Tappan. Price, $2.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims ”’ By A. C. 
Addison. Price, $2.00. —‘The Spell of Holland.” By B. B. Steven- 
son. Price, $2.50.—‘' The British Museum: Its History and Treas- 
ures.’’ By H.C. Shelley. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 





Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


Ana Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Cere 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 





‘* First, learn to read; then, read to 
learn.”” 


GORDON’S 
NEW READERS 


A basal course that insures mastery 
of the mechanics of reading during the 
first three years in school. Phonics 
without diacritical marks, graded vocab- 
ulary, interesting lessons, and attractive 
illustrations make the task of teacher 
and pupil easy and successful. A class 
using the Gordon {Series in the first 
three grades is able in the fourth grade 
to read for pleasure, for information, 
and for profit. 

FOUR BOOKS 


First, 30c.; Second, 30c.; Third, 40c.; 
Fourth, 50c.; Teacher’s Manual, 60c. 


D.C. HEATH & CO, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 


ucational news to be inserted 

pen A ‘oe heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


sovember 15-17: Agricultural College 

pte Columbus, Ohio; 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 
nm. 2. 

November 16, 17, 18: American As- 
sociation for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago. 


November 21-24: Virginia Educa- 
tional Conference, Norfolk. . 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Science Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; secretary, B. O. Burgin, Al- 
bany. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Albany; 
president, George P. Bristol. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas; president, M. A. Cas- 
sidy, Lexington, Ky.; secretary, 
William F. Feagin, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


November 31: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


mber 1 and 2: National Associa- 
— for the Study and Education 
of Exceptional Children, second 
annual conference on the problem: 
of “Exceptional Children,” New 
York. W. H. Groszman, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


December 20: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles. 


December 26-29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association (Bay section), 
Stockton; president, Agnes E. 
Howe, San Jose. 


December 26-29: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Philadel- 
phia; president, F. W. Robbins, 
Lebanon; secretary, T. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; president, 
H. W.  Shryrock, Carbondale; 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, John E. Miller, East.St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great Falls; 
president, R. J. COunningham, 
Bozeman. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


February 27, 28, 29: Department of 
Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 22, 28: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 

e Thomas Arkle Olark. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; serre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STAPXS, 


MAINE. 


SKOWHEGAN. A practical agri- 
cultural course has been introduced 
in the high school. By a recent law 
the state assumes two-thirds of the 
cost of tuition for a course in agri- 
culture. It is hoped that many other 
districts will follow the lead of Skow- 
hegan. 

WATERVILLE. A _ new boys’ 
dormitory has been erected here at 
Colby College at a cost of $25,000. 


VERMONT. 


SHOREHAM. Superintendent W. 
C. Hayes of the Bridport, Orwell, 
and Shoreham district has resigned 
his position, and has been succeeded 
by Eugene H. Eddy, principal of the 
high school at Essex Junction. 


ESSEX JUNCTION. Fred Drew 
of Poultney has been elected princi- 
pal of the Essex Junction high school 
to succeed Eugene H. Eddy. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The unusually large 
attendance at the eighty-ninth meet- 
ing of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents held in the 
Latin school hall was probably due 
to the attractiveness of the program 
prepared by the president of the as- 
sociation, Bernard T. Sheridan of 
Lawrence, Mass. In the morning 
session there was somewhat over 250 
New England superintendents gath- 
ered to listen to a forceful talk on 
school reports by William H. Allen, 
director of the bureau of municipal 
research, New York city. Superin- 
tendent Brooks of Boston followed 
with a talk on his impressions of the 
features in European education which 
we might or might not import to our 
advantage. Dr. Martin closed the 
session with a delightful paper illus- 
trating the great progress education 
has made along physical, social, and 
intellectual lines. He showed how 
all this has tended to make education 
attractive as a career for good and 
able men. About 150 stayed for the 
lunch in the gymnasium, but the 
whole body returned in the after- 
noon to welcome a new worker 
among our New England § superin- 
tendents—James H. Van Sickle. Su- 
perintendent Van Sickle showed 
methods of allowing freedom for the 
teaching of abnormal children and 
leaving considerable leeway to the 
teacher in handling these pupils. A 
much fuller account of this notable 
meeting will appear in a later issue 
of the Journal of Education. The 
following officers were elected for the 
year 1910-1911: President, Arthur 
Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn.; vice- 
president, Payson Smith; secretary- 
treasurer, Henry C. Morrison, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


In the archdio¢ese of Boston the 
Catholic population is approximately 
900,000. The parochial school pupils 
number 54,716, located in 122 schools 
and academies and instructed by 1,114 
teachers. 


CONCORD. The Middlesex 
school will celebrate its tenth anni- 
versary on November 20. This 
school has been watched with great 
interest in its first ten years of phe- 
nomenal growth and success. It was 
favored with a most notable group of 
sponsors at its founding, Dr. Eliot, 
Henry L. Higginson, Charles J. 
Paine, L. B. R. Briggs, Robert Win- 
sor, and W. Cameron Forbes being 
the trustees. This new, child of the 
family of New England preparatory 
schools is an undenominational 
boarding school. The school now 
has 112 students drawn from nineteen 
states, eleven resident masters, and 
three special teachers. Frederick 
Winsor has been the principal since 
it was started. Its equipment of 


‘ buildings includes three dormitories, 


an infirmary, a dining-hall, and a new 
building which is soon to be dedi- 
cated. All who are acquainted with 
the school wish it success in the work 
which it has so capably started. 


GREENFIELD. Associate Su- 
perintendent Andrew W. Edson of 
New York city addressed the teach- 
ers of Franklin county at their an- 
nual meeting on October 18 on “Spe- 
cial Instruction for Exceptional Chil- 
dren” and on “Teaching Pupils to 
Study.” 

LOWELL. William H. Dooley, 
formerly principal of the Lawrence 
Trade school, has started the new 
Lowell Industrial school on the most 
advanced of principles, and will have 
a valuable institution in running con- 
diticn bv the end -f the year. 

NEW BEDFORD. The Bristol 
County Téachers’ Association has 
rendered and will continue to render 
a service to itself and to all the teach- 
ers in the county. It is to be hoped 
that their work will gain the wide- 
spread attention that it merits. A 
committee of five was appointed to 
report on ways and means for ob- 
taining a proper recognition of their 
profession. It has been their plan to 
study conditions and inform the pub- 
lic accurately as to the present situa- 
tion of teachers, and in this way 
create the necessary popular interest 
and public opinion to make their 
movement gain recognition. This 
year a fifteen-page pamphlet was is- 
sued, and it should be sent for by all 
who appreciate the help it would give 
in studying conditions and plans for 
betterment of the teaching popula- 
tion. 

SALEM. The students in the 
commercial department of the nor- 
mal school heard a most enlightening 
lecture recently by Walter A. Haw- 
kins, superintendent of Jordan Marsh 
Company. His subject was the same 
as the subject of the lecture he deliv- 
ered before the N. E. A. in 1910, 
“Bread and Butter Education.” 

On November 8 Arthur D. Dean, 
superintendent of the industrial 
schools in New York state, lectured 
at the Normal school on “Industrial 
Education.” 

WARE. The voters of Ware will 
be given an opportunity next spring 
to accept or reject an act of the last 
legislature which gives the school 
board the privilege to develop the 
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adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


do more. 


“The Holden System for Pre- 


serving Books” 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had all the 


books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
“ Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he found the 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.” 
We have done our part, we operate on a “One Price” 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. We can't 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. mives c. HOLDEN, secy. 





schoolhouses into social and neigh- 
borhood centres. The town has very 
good school property, and the senti- 
ment of the citizens seems to be de- 
cidedly in favor of having this prop- 
erty put to a wider use. It will be 
a better paying imvestment according 
to all business and social princinles. 
WEST SOMERVILLE. W. Scott, 
secretary of the New England Edu- 
cation League, which he _ brought 
into being, has removed to Baltimore, 
which leaves a large vacancy in the 
forces at work for unifying éduca- 
tional activities in New England. 


—_—— 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The resolutions 


of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction this year showed that this 
body of educators is in the vanguard 
of educational progress in their aims 
and that Rhode Island will indeed, as 
they show their desire, create “an 
ideal system of education, which may 
easily set the standard for all states 
in the Union.” Among the progres- 
sive resolutions are the following: 
Favoring the use of the schoolhouse 
as a neighborhood centre; favoring 
more freedom for teachers to utilize 
the moral content in all subjects; en- 
dorsing the state commissioner's re- 
port on industrial education and rec- 
ommending an industrial museum; 
favoring change of state normal 
school into a teachers’ college with 
professional teachers; extension of 
provisions for medical inspection; fa- 
voring more flexible high school 
courses; hoping for a time when a 
reasonable standard of superinten- 
dents and high school teachers should 
require four-years’ college work and 
one-year’s professional work after- 
wards, or equivalent; demanding rec- 
ognition of inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries; and thanking the state for 
pension law. 

Principal Alger of the State Nor- 
mal school and State Superintendent 
Ranger have arranged for a course of 
lectures to be given at the State 
Normal school on alternate Saturday 
mornings. These addresses are in- 
troductory to class work by _ the 
teachers of the normal school in the 
nature of State Institutes for teach- 
ers of Providence and vicinity. As- 
sociate Superintendent, Andrew W. 


Edson of New York city speaks on 
January 6 on “The Practical Applica- 
tion of Child Study in the Elementary 
and High School Grades.” Miss 
Jane Brownlee is the speaker for No- 
vember 18, and Dr. John Walsh of 
Fordham University is the speaker 
for December 16. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Emma C. 
Woerishoffer of New York city, 
who died on September 11, made a 
bequest of $750,000 to Bryn Mawr 
College. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Gifts to 
education amounting to twenty-five 
millions of dollars from Andrew 
Carnegie were announced last Fri- 
day. 

The vast auditorium of Carnegie 
hall was packed to the limit in cele- 
brating the triumph of the advocates 
of equal pay. Mayor Gaynor, Grace 
Strachan, and other leaders in the 
movement made addresses and were 
cheered to the echo. 

The school budget for the year is 
“1 379,000, and $3,750,000 equalizing 
the ~sy of women teachers. 

Isaac Pitman Shorthand has re- 
cently been adopted in the following 
schools: North Side high school, 
Denver, Colo.; Utica (N. Y.) high 
school, Pawtucket (R. I.) high 
school, Vicksburg (Miss.) high 
school, Ocean Grove ~ (N. J.) 
high school, Winthrop (Mass.) high 
school, White Plains (N. Y.) high 
school, Webster (Mass.) high school, 
Two Harbors (Minn.) high school, 
Brewer (Maine) high school, Monte- 
rey (Calif.) high school, Conners- 
ville (Ind.) high school, Atlantic 
City (N. J.) high school, Elizabeth 
(N. J.) evening high school, Chadron 
(Neb.) State Normal school, St. 
Paul’s College, Covington, La., Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, Water- 
town, Wis. 

ALBANY. The officers of the 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and educational leaders gener- 
ally are thoroughly in favor of the 
radical change which has been made 
in the time for holding the annual 
meeting. The sixty-sixth annual 


meeting coming this year is to be 
held on November 27, 28, and 29. 
Two days will be taken directly ou 
of time when schools are normally 
in session, and it is expected that the 
meeting will prove one of stimulus 
and service to those who attend, as 
all should, for serious and earnest 
work. Among the ‘nine exhibits none 
will prove more interesting than that 
of the industrial and vocational plant 
and work at the State Normal Col- 
lege. 

ITHACA. Professor Bristol of 
Cornell has been appointed by State 
Commissioner Draper a member of 
the board of retirement for teachers. 

NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. The Trenton School 
of Industrial Arts opened this fall in 
a new and fully-equipped building. A 
new department of dressmaking, mil- 
linery, and home-making has been 
added to the course. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT. Dan V. Stevens, 
educational publisher, ex-county su- 
perintendent, and an all-round school 
man, was elected to Congress on 
November 7 by a handsome majority. 





KANSAS. 

_ MANHATTAN. The Kansas 
State Agricultural College is giving 
enlarged correspondence courses to 
help the million of persons of school 
age in Kansas who are not in school. 
The correspondence courses outlined 
in the agricultural college are, really, 
a preliminary treatment for persons 
in towns where beautiful, useful, and 
profitable farm life has never been 
known. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
The badge of the State Association 
had a picture of a consolidated rural 
school. 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
of 10,000 Missouri teachers. Just 
collected and printed. Listed by 
counties, with rural and town sepa- 
rated. Entire directory for $10.00 
sent postpaid. Will also sell by 
the thousand at two dollars. Ad- 

dress, 

WALTER E. JADWIN, 

Houston, Mo. 
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WEBSTER. A consolidated school 
in this township is the pride of the 
county. Before consolidation there 
had never been a pupil as high as the 
seventh grade. Last June there were 
five graduates of a high school and 
one of these is in the State Univer- 
sity and four in the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


VERMILION. The State Uni- 
versity is planning to celebrate Char- 
ter Day for the first time on Febru- 
ary 7, and regularly thereafter. Al- 
though the university was “located” 
here in 1862 there were neither build- 
ings nor students until 1882, when a 
few public-spirited citizens advanced 
a little money and made a beginning, 
and on February 7, 1883, the terrt- 
torial legislature chartered the uni- 
versity, but little real progress on a 
university basis was in evidence until 
within the last five years. 





MICHIGAN. 
IRONWOOD. 


John V. Brennan issues all school 
notices in five languages. He has 
opened a night school for servant 
girls in domestic science building, 
two lessons a week in cooking, serv- 
ing, preparation of menus, general 
care of the household, sanitation, 
household economics, etc. The 
course is eminently practical, fitted to 
local conditions. 


Superintendent 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The three large h'gh 
schools are full, and the board of edu- 
cation has decided to build another 
on the south side. The preliminary 
estimate of W. B. Ittner, architect of 
the board, places the cost of the pro- 
posed new building at three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 

The night schools have opened with 
a marked increase of attendance over 
that of last year. Paul Miller, for- 
merly principal of the night school at 
the Central high school, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of night schools. 
The policy of the board of education 
is to offer in the night school any 
branch of study offered in the grade 
or high day schools for which there 
is a sufficient number of applicants to 
justify the organization of a class. 





IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. Ata school ef€ction 


in which a larger number partici- 
pated than ever before, the propost- 
tion to build a new building at a cost 
of $115,000 carried by more than a 
thousand majority. 


ILLINOIS. 


November 3 and 11 were Corn 
Days in this state this year. On the 
first of these dates there were Corn 
Day exercises in the schools, and on 
the other there was a Corn Day at 
the office of the county superinten- 
dents 

MACOMB. On October 27 a no- 
table memorial service was held at 
the State Normal school in remem- 
brance of Alfred Bayliss, the presi- 
dent of the school, who died as the 
result of an accident just before the 
school opened this autumn. Ad- 
dresses were made by President L. 
C. Lord of the Charleston, Ill, Nor- 
mal school, by Assistant Superin- 
tendent O. T. Bright, Chicago, Su- 
perintendent W. L. Steele of Gales- 
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Abate the Dust Evil 





tionately. 


SIANDA Rp 
DRESSING 


at our own expense. 
room or corridor 











public building, just 

eliminates dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 

we will sent free sample with full directions for applying. 
Boards of E‘acatio: 


book, “Dust and its Dange 
depend on your action. 


It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as ‘he floors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 


Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors can be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. Experience proves that Standard Floor 
Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 

Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
rooms, but also preserves the floors. Prevents them from 
cracking and so pee | and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of careta 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 
half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
FLOOR «| Not intended for household use. 

gq a A Pree Demonstration. 

We want to prove the ¢ 


ing. 


ney of Standard Floor Dressing 
é@ will treat free of charge one school- 


or part of one floorin any store or 
to shor y 


w how Standard Floor Dressing 


School Superintendents, Principals and 


for information, testimonials and our free 


rs.” The health of your ils may 
: STANDARD OIL CO ANY. 
Incorporated ) 











Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ings which develop the idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate 
measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 
and the objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charlies Com. 


pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Ayents), 418 E. 9th Street. 








burg, and others. Mr. Bayliss was 
state superintendent prior to the elec- 
tion of F. G. Blair. 





INDIANA. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE. The Sun- 


shine Society, an organization that 


includes all the girls in the high 
school here, is a wonderful power for 
good in the school and in the com- 
munity. In its many years of activ- 
ity it has looked after alé its mem- 
bers, dispensed charity to all the 
needy in Crawfordsville, and has al- 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies .°°""" 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Wisigion 1305 Penn, Ave, 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bldg: 


A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 





THE PARKER (7TACHERS’ ;; Madison, Wisconsin 


Spokane, Washington ** Year 


Los Angeles, Cai., 238 Douglas Bidg. 


e+ Tenth 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “532233 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Fes ner geen year. Best Schools and one 
to 


Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


every where our 
our new booklet OF agg oe Soggy ach aB ss.”” Western 


ces, Realty Building, Spokane 





Some Saas Books. 





Title. 


The Romantic Story of the Mayflower Pilgrims. 

The Spell of Holland...... ........-.0scse0.ee. 

The British Museum—Its History and Its 
Os Be cs ott oso cgcdcdcccce dacs sbcnee 

History in the Elementary School 

Plane Geometry 

Girls and Education 

When Knights Were Bold 

Building Your Girl. 

The Smile of the Sphinx 

Barss’s Third Year Latin for Sight Reading. . 

Two-Part Songs for Intermediate re 

Sea-Brownie Readers (Parts 1 and 2)... 

Evenings with Grandma (Part 1) 

The Learning Process 

Universities of the World 

Heredit 

America the Beautiful and Other Poems...... ‘ 

An American History 

Practical Botany 

English Poems 

PE PM «.b0 anne cescces choos é Bronson 

=e Youth Met Life 


~ a 
Davis 


. Stevenson ¥ 


- Shirley 


Author. 
Addison 


Publisher. 
C. Page & Co. 


Price. 
Boston $2. 


Shelley se “ “ “ec 
Bliss American Book Co., NM. F. 
Feldman = sy ad = 
Briggs 
Tappan 
Wayne A. c. McClurg & Co., 
Bouvet 
Barss 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 

Chicago 
oe 

American Book co., | eS 


and Julien D. c. Heath & Co., = 
and Julien on 


The Macmillan Co., “ 
id 


D. Sugietes & Co. : vie 

CrowellCo., “ 

Muzzey Ginn & Co., 
Caldwell os “ 


[Ed.) Univ. of Chicago Press, 


Boston 
“ 
Chicago 
“ 


Leonard 


The Palmer Co., 
Richberg 
Cook 


Forbes & Co., 
“ “ 


Boston 
Chicago 


rmanent clients. YOU want 








ways been ready to do any work that 
offered itself. Miss Anna Willson, 
the high school principal, is the spirit 
that leads. The subjects on its ad- 
vance program of the fifteen meetings 
to be held during the year are suffi- 
cient evidence enough of its high 
ideals. It is the sort of club that 
would delight the souls of some 
teachers and citizens who are lament- 
ing the degenerating tastes of high 
school pupils ‘in many cities. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. There is a plan 
to have in this city the famous Child 
Welfare exhibition that was in New 
York and Chicago last year. 


WISCONSIN. 


Two hundred and fifty Wisconsin 
high schools are awarded $316.37 each 
of state aid, and $48,000 is divided 
among the town and union schools, 
according « to the apportionment 
made by the state department of pub- 
lic instruction. The state pays one- 
half of the cost of the maintenance 
of these schools. 


LA CROSSE. Principal W. P. 
Colburn of the Voroqua high school 
was elected president of the Western 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
their eighth annual meeting held here 
last month. Three hundred and fifty 
members of the association were in 
attendance. On the program of the 
general session were Dr. Nathaniel 
Butler, Dr. D. W. Dennis of Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. These 
sessions were more stimulating than 
ever, but the real work was enjoyed 
at the sectional meetings and Round 
Table discussions. This association 
is in a flourishing condition and looks 
forward to a more enthusiastic year 


than any in the past. The following 
officers were elected to other posi- 
tions on the ticket: Vice-president, 
M. M. Haney; secretary-treasurer, A. 
L. Halvorson. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


TUSCALOOSA. Dr. George H. 
Denny will probably enter upon his 
duties as the new president of the 
University of Alabama in. December. 
It is hoped that there will be inaugu- 
ration ceremonies as impressive as 
those recently held at universities in 
other parts of the country. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA MONICA. F. W. Thomas, 
formerly principal of the University 
of Illinois Academv at Champaign, 
Illinois, is the new principal of the 
high school in Santa Monica. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. Last month the board 
of education passed rules and regula- 
tions regarding fraternities and se- 
cret societies in the schools which 
are designed to prevent students con- 
tinuing their allegiance to these or- 
ganizations. That the law is to be 
laid down firmly, the following reso- 
lution testifies :— 

“Be it resolved by the board of 
education, city and county of Den- 
ver, of District No. 1, 

“That no high school pupil sus- 
pended for violation of the orders 
concerning fraternities and secret so- 
cieties shall be allowed to return to 
school at the end of suspension 
period until he or she has signed the 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
88. For both sexes, For catalogue 
sauces chs Principal, A.C. ‘BoypeEn, M. A. 


SEs NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prrt- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY & CO. weninp ny. 


males BELLS 


following pledge, and the same has 
been countersigned by parent or 
guardian :— 

“ ‘Ty, ————_—-,, hereby state that I 
am not now a member of any private 
or secret high school society, and I 
further promise never to be a mem- 
ber or in any way promote the inter- 
est of such society until my connec- 
tion with the school is permanently 
severed. Furthermore, that I sign 
this knowing that should I violate 
the same I am thereby to be perma- 
nently expelled.’ ” 

In addition to this rule the board 
of education decided that it would 
supervise all sewing societies, fiction 
clubs, debating and literary societies. 
The constitutions, by-laws, and lists 
of memberships of these organiza- 
tions must be submitted to the board. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. One 
of the notable educational events of 
the season was the _ International 
Congress of Farm Women, held here 
in late October. It was a genuinely 
live cofvention wholly devoid of 
trite or sensational features. The 
president was Mrs. William F. Slo- 
cum, wife of the president of Colo- 
rado College, who, though fot a farm 
woman, is ardently enthusiastic over 
the solution of their | problems. 
Among the notable speakers were 
Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, State Normal 
school, Kirksville, Mo.; Miss Mary 
S. Snow, department of household 
arts, Chicago; Mrs. Mary Pierce Van 
Zile, professor domestic science, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan; Mrs. A. H. Melvin, 
Sedan, Montana; Miss Inga M. K. 
Allison, professor of home econom- 
ics, and Margaret Hoggart, Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado; Dr. Ella S. Webb, editor of 
Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul; Mrs. John 
A. Widtsoe, Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan; Miss Florence E. 
Standish, Bethel hospital, Colorado 
Springs; Rev. Warren H. Wilson, 
New York city; Professor W. M. 
Hays, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Paul Clagstone, Clagstone, Idaho; 
Enos A. Mills, Estes Park, Colo.; 
Professor C. P. Gillette, Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colo.; Miss 
Jennie Buell, lecturer, State Grange, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Inez Kin- 
ney, Denver, Colo., Y. W. C. A. city 
secretary; Miss Ellen Huntington, 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Washington has 
a school named for Grover Cleve- 
land. 


y~ 
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I never saw a purple cow 
Nor others of that ilk, 
But I would rather see that sight 
Than gaze on nine-cent milk. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Next week’s bill is headed by 
Harry Von Tilzer and Tavlor Gran- 
ville’s “The Hold Up.” Mr. Von 
Tilzer is one of the cleverest and 
best known composers of popular 
songs. The spectacular feature of 
the week will be supplied by Taylor 
Granville’s drama of railroad life in 
the Southwest, entitled “The Hold 
Up.” The action takes place in a 
lonely telegraph station on the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande railroad located 
in the heart of the Arizona desert, 
and sixty miles from the nearest hu- 
man habitation. The scenic effects 
are fine. Only three players appear 
in the piece, but no less than thirty 
stage hands are required to manipu- 
late the great effects. Other fea- 
tures will be Edmund Hayes and 
company in “The Piano Mover”; 
Howard’s ponies; ‘Those French 
Girls; Kaufmann brothers; Grace 
Freeman; and others. 

_ ——-@— —_ 





The Typewr ter in Moving Pictures 


A new purpose for the moving pic- 
ture, educational in nature, will be 
given it shortly when the “Commerce 
and Industries” series of films is dis- 
tributed and exhibited in the moving 
picture houses’ throughout the 
world. Merely: interesting have been 
the moving pictures up to date; the 
mew oncs will still interest and also 
highly instruct, as they show the his- 
torical and mechanical development 
of the great appliances of modern 
industry. 

The first film tells the story of the 
invention of the Remington  type- 
writer and of that historic conference 
at Ilion, N. Y., in. 1873, when E. Rem- 
ington & Sons agreed to undertake 
the manufacture of the new labor 
saver. Then they show present-day 
foundry scenes, those of the ma- 
chines at work on the various type- 
writer parts, the completed parts 
highly magnified; then the assembling 
of the parts just made and their con- 
struction until the Model 10 Rem- 
ington typewriter is built before the 
eyes af the audience. The few who 
have seen the exhibition say that it is 
not only highly entertaining but rich 
in educational value. 

Among the last scenes is a char- 
acter familiar the world over, that of 
“Miss Remington,” typical of al) 
typewriter operators, transcribing 
her notes on her Model 10 Reming- 
ton just as a million other “Miss 
Remingtons” are doing every minute 
in the day. 

“A Vision Realized,” the last 
scene, shows the fruition of the type- 
writers’ fondest hope. The two men, 
whose inventive genius made the 
typewriter possible, are looking on a 
class of school children using the 
Remington typewriter in their work 
—the possibilities of the typewriter 
as an educator are being realized. 

The “Commerce and Industries” 
series of films has shown for the first 
time the great mission of the moving 
picture as an educator. , When once 
this mission is démonstrated and ap- 
preciated the mew function of the 
moving picture will be developed by 
great educators and applied to fields 
as manifold as human activities, ptr- 
suits, and interests are varied. 
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TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 
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CES for critic teachers are many with us and the teachers who are well fitted 

forthem are a difficult matter to find. In August, 1911, we had a letter 

from the State Norma] Schoo] at Indiana, Pennsylvania, where we have placed four 

teachers this year, asking us to recom- ish in the grammar grades. We rec- 

mend a critic teacher for history and Ommended as one of our best candidates 

a Syracuse Sey Sones of several years’ successful experience in teaching his. 
g HE 


tory and English in chools. She received the appoint- 
ment. We anticipate her becoming one of our most sugeneatul CRITIC TEAC RS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


= BREWER (eens 
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T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recom mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WwmM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGEN introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, AGENCY schoo aoa: Famfice 


ernesses, tor every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or address 
Mrs..M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women en 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph er 
Phone. No advance fee. 








with eneral ed ti ted for d y 
PECIALISTS iii* Preparatory and Norma) Ncbosl she Col pein team 
e 


sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved s)s- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACBERS’ AGEN(\, KR. L. MYEKS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
411 Rhodes Bide. Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 47s ‘ocd strecd ieecene™ 


Send for Agency Manual menttoning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenve, New York, WN. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach 
Positions. Send for circulars. os 3 oo ene 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


Peale SCOCesene 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 














6 Beacon St. » »« « Boston, Mass. 
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This is one of the best recommendations that any 
typewriter operator can have, 

It means a knowledge of typewriting at its best. It 
also means a traising which fits the typist better than 
any other training to do the work demanded by the 

business world. 











Remington Typewriter Company : 
(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**} thank you most heariily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I ewer feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enciosed please find my check. 

‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this effair was managed, I am very traly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“JT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this art of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

- “ Very truly yours.”’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
-Long Distance Telephone 




















JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 
By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. 
of R. 51). 


(Pennsylvania H. 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 

Reeitations and Exercises 

For 

Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
February Holidays 
Patriotic Occasions 


Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 




















